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Trade Arbitration at Home and Abroad. 


HE ordinary daily 
journals are sup- 
posed to supply 
their readers with 
all the constantly 
occurrmg facts of 
our national life, 
so that they may 
know accurately 
the ‘true course 

But the want of proportion in 





of events. 
journalistic presentment is often the cause 


of misunderstanding. If, for example, a 
strike of any importance occurs, it fills the 
news columns of the Press day after day, so 
that the public are impressed with the belief 
that labour disputes are long and bitter. 
Those cases in which differences between 
employers and workmen happen, and are 
quickly and amicably settled by conciliation 
or arbitration, are scarcely noticed. Differences 
of this kind there must always be, for bodies 
of men with adverse interests are no more 
likely to agree than are individuals in the 
same position, But though this fact is 
patent, it is not so obvious that there are many 
amicable settlements ; if, however, we survey 
the trade world at home and abroad we shall 
find that masters and men, although they may 
differ, are constantly settling these differ- 
ences by arbitration. If, for instance, we 
take the building trade, we find during the 
year 1900 that there were 146 disputes, affect- 
ing over sixteen thousand persons ; of these 
forty-six were compromised, fifty ended in 
favour of the workpeople, and forty-seven in 
favour of the employers—figures which seem 
to show that the disputes were not unreason- 
able, since neither masters nor men hada pre- 
ponderating gain by them. This is not surpris- 
ing when it is borne in mind that, of the total 
number of disputes, no less than ninety- 
Seven arose in regard to wages, a subject 
which it is as easy to differ over as the 
price of a house, All these figures are 
interesting and suggestive, but none are 
more so than those in regard to the amicable 
settlements of disputes. If we take all the dis- 
putes which have occurred throughout Great 
Britain we find that they number 648 for the 
year, of which 519 were settled either 
by arbitration, conciliation, or negotiation. 
“The great bulk,” states the Board of Trade, 





“of the disputes of the year were ultimately 


settled by negotiation between the parties 
directly concerned or their representatives. 
Thus of the total of 648 disputes three- 
fourths were so arranged, and these embraced 
82 per cent. of all the persons concerned in 
the disputes of the year, as against 87 per 
cent. for the previous year.”* The difference 
is immaterial, the main fact being that a 
number of trade differences are settled in 
this manner. Some of these negotiations, of 
course, lasted for a long time, and if arbitra- 
tion or conciliation had been employed, the 
end would, doubtless, have come earlier, for 
of the total number of disputes thirty-two 
were settled by this means. But it must not 
be supposed that these negotiations were 
ended after a long struggle, though it is 
equally certain that many of these differences 
would have been as satisfactorily and more 
quickly settled by arbitration. 

If, however, we return to the question of 
disputes in the building trade, it is interest- 
ing to look a little more in detail into the 
twenty-four disputes which arose in the 
trade between July, 1899, and June, 1901. 
Of these sixteen were settled under the Act 
of Parliament. We find, for instance, that 
there was a dispute in May of the present 
year between the Amalgamated Society of 
Gasworkers, Brickmakers, and General 
Labourers and the Cheltenham Master 
Builders’ Association, the former demanding 
an increase for all labourers from 5d. to 6d. 
per hour. Mr. A. A. Hudson was the arbi- 
trator, and he refused the demands of the 
men. It is obvious that the moment a con- 
test of this kind arises it should be settled 
by an impartial person. Nothing can be 
more absurd than an_ industrial battle, 
ruinous to all parties, about it. The same 
fate attended an attempt of the Staffordshire 
painters to obtain a rise of the standard 
wages from 73d. to 83d. In this case Mr. 
Blashill was arbitrator. The Board of Trade 
could not have made better selections of 
arbitrators, for Mr. Hudson has consider- 
able judicial work as one of the Tribunal of 
Appeal under the London Building Act, and 
all our readers are familiar with Mr. 
Blashill’s name. It also shows the value 
of the Conciliation Act of 1896 that both 





* Report of the Chief Labour Commissioner on the 
Strikes and Locks-out of 1900-1991. 

Third Report of the Board of Trade of Proceedings 
under the Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Act, 1895-1901. 

Second Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics, Beard of 
Trade Labour Department, 1901. 





sides in a dispute can now refer to the 
Board of Trade to appoint an architect. 
Private persons have their disputes settled 
by a judge, and trade bodies have now a 
tribunal to which they appeal at once. It 
is also to be noted that London, Liverpool,, 
Bristol], Birmingham, Macclesfield, Halifax, 
Wakefield, and Dewsbury have each a Dis- 
trict Board of Conciliation—a fact which 
shows that, however inevitable trade dis- 
putes may be, there is also growing up the 
means of settling them in an amicable 
manner. 

These official arbitrations also fulfil 
another purpose: they can bring the parties 
together without a formal award—a still 
more Satistactory manner of terminating a 
dispute. Thus there was a dispute between 
the builders’ labourers and the employers of 
Reading, and Mr. Hudson’s good offices 
were again called in. But, he says in his 
report, ‘‘ after some discussion I was able to 
bring the parties to terms, and I enclosea 
copy of the agreement which I drew up and 
they signed and exchanged. There was 
therefore no need for me to make an 
award.” That agreement embodied an advance 
of wages of from 5d. to 53d. per hour, 
but it is evident that all that was needed 
to end the dispute was a reasonable dis- 
cussion of it, presided over by an impartial 
person who could keep it within bounds an@ 
prevent harsh or intemperate language. 
When, also, we look at the agreements 
made between employers and workmen, we 
find evidence of the same reasonable spirit. 
Thus in the agreement of Apri), 1899, made 
between the Master Builders’ Association 
and the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Societies of 
Wigan and District, Rules XIV. and XV. prac- 
tically enact that disputes shall be settled by 
arbitration. If a change is desired in the 
rules, a deputation of five working joiners 
shall meet the same number of employers, 
and if they fail to come to an understanding, 
the matter shall be referred to the Board of 
Arbitration, which is to consist of a body of 
five working men and five employers. This 
board is that which primarily settles all 
disputes between the employers and work- 
men, and should they not agree, which, of 
course, is unlikely, then the question as to 
the change in the rules or the trade dispute 
is to be referred to an umpire or sole 
arbitrator to be agreed on, and in case 
of disagreement to be nominated by the 
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Board of Trade. It must be confessed 
that the step of having a board of arbi- 
trators might well be dispensed with, 
and time would be saved by going at once 
to a single umpire. But we are not con- 
cerned now with the wording of rules, it is 
rather with the spirit which inspires them. 
And we are fairly entitled to say that while 
it is evident there must in the near future be 
many trade disputes, there is equal certainty 
that many will be settled by arbitration or 
‘conciliation, 

If we turn to the Continent and to America, 
we shall find in both places inevitable trade 
disputes and fortunately also a growing 
tendency to the less brutal methods of con- 
cluding them. If we glance, for example, at 
Germany, where so much energy and vitality 
is visible in all forms of trade, we find that 
in the year 1896, the last for which statistics 
are as yet supplied, there were forty-four 
applications for the intervention of the 
Industrial Courts. In France, in 1889, there 
were 740 strikes, and of these 197 were 
settled by the operation of the law of 1892; 
in seventy-nine cases the parties, one side or 
the other, refused arbitration or official 
conciliation; and further, in forty-two 
cases disputes were settled by concilia- 
tion committees. If we cast our eyes 
across the Atlantic we find that in 
the State of Massachusetts in the year 
1896 the latest to which the statistics 
are as yet available, there were 100 trade 
disputes recorded, of which thirty-nine were 
submitted to the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation, and that of these, 
nineteen disputes were in the building trade. 
These figures are not very large, and are 
infinitesimal compared to the total figures 
for the whole of the United States, which 
one day we hope may be presented to the 
English public. But they are sufficient to 
indicate the direction of the wind, and 
together with those trom France and 
Germany they show that there is among 
masters and workmen a considerable spirit 
of reasonableness, which one may fairly 
hope may become more marked the further 
we advance into the new century. 


———- <9 —— 
SEWAGE AND SEAWEED. 


JHE Clyde at Glasgow and the 
# §6Liffey at Dublin have long had 
the unenviable notoriety of being 
the most evil-smelling _ river- 
mouths in the United Kingdom. The sea- 
approach to Belfast during the summer and 
early autumn is even worse, and it is not 
surprising that the Corporation of this 
flourishing city has found it necessary to 
attempt a mitigation of the nuisance. The 
problem at Belfast is peculiar in that the 
nuisance is not directly caused by 
the flow of sewage into the lough, 
but is due to the decomposition of vast 
quantities of a particular seaweed, the 
“sea-lettuce” (Ulva  Jatissima), which 
flourishes in the upper reaches of the 
lough, and during high winds is washed 
ashore, forming banks 2 ft. or 3 ft. thick and 
miles in length, and there putrefies, the 
result being an intolerable stench, As the 
weed has some value as a manure, part of it 
is carted away for the use of farmers, but 
the quantity thus removed is very small in 
comparison with the amount cast up by the 
sea. At Holywood—about four miles from 
Belfast, on the south shores of the lough— 





‘effects a large reduction in the free ammonia, 


an attempt is made to remove it as quickly 
as it is deposited, but obviously this method 
would be very costly if applied to the whole 
of the foreshores over which the nuisance 
extends, and to prevent the extraordinary 
growth of the weed would undoubtedly be a 
better solution of the problem. 

With this end in view, the Corporation 
instructed Dr. E. A. Letts, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Queen’s College, Belfast, to 
prepare a Report on the proposed scheme of 
sewage purification, and its probable effects 
on the lough. This Report, which (some- 
what curiously) is not dated, but which con- 
tains experiments on samples of sewage 
and effluents collected between January 6 
and June 7 of this year, now lies before us. 
Dr. Letts shows (we think conclusively) that 
the occurrence of the sea-lettuce in large 
quantities in any locality is associated with 
the ‘pollution of the sea water by sewage. 
The first ground for this opinion is the large 
proportion of nitrogen which the weed con- 
tains—more than 6 per cent. of the dry weight. 
The second is furnished by practical obser- 
vation of the conditions under which it 
flourishes. In formertimes Belfast Lough was 
comparatively free from the sea-lettuce; it 
appears to have increased with the growth 
of the city. At the present day Strangford 
Lough, which is not far from Belfast Lough, 
but which differs from it in having no large 
town on its shores, is almost free from the 
weed. The case of Dublin Bay is particu- 
larly significant. The upper reaches are 
divided by the Pigeon-house wall (more 
than a mile and a half in length) into a 
northern and southern portion. The northern 
portion receives the sewage of the city and 
the sea-lettuce flourishes abundantly. The 
upper reaches of the southern portion are 
unpolluted and are free from the weed, but 
this is found again at Blackrock and King- 
ston on the south shore in the neighbourhood 
of their sewage outfall. Dr. Letts’s third 
reason is based on actual experiment with 
the weed in samples of polluted sea water. 
He found that about 50 per cent. of the 
ammonia in the polluted water was absorbed 
by the weed in one hour, and nearly the 
whole of it in five hours. 

This led naturally to another series of 
experiments. The purification of sewage 


and thus reduces one kind of food which can 
be assimilated by the sea-lettuce. The ques- 
tion remained whether the albuminoid matters 
in the sewage effluent would, on dilution 
with sea water, change rapidly into ammonia 
or nitrates, both of which contribute to the 
growth of the weed. Experiments showed 
that the change was very slow, and Dr. Letts 
concludes that “their effect on the growth of 
the Ulva latissima may be disregarded.” 
The purification of the sewage of Belfast 
may, therefore, reasonably be expected to 
remove some at least of the conditions which 
cause the sea-lettuce to flourish so abun- 
dantly. 

The second half of the Report is said to 
deal with ‘the scheme of sewage purification 
proposed for Belfast.” It really consists of 
an investigation of the degree of purification 
effected by four experimental contact-beds, 
The sewage is pumped into a storage 
reservoir, from which it is normally allowed 
to escape at the ebb tide. The contact-beds 
are fed from the storage reservoir, and are 
in two pairs, each pair consisting of an 


through one upper and one lower bed in six 
and a half hours as follows :—Filling upper 
bed, three-quarters of an hour; upper bed 
resting full, two and a half hours ; emptying 
upper and «filling lower bed, three-quarters 
of an hour; lower bed resting full, two and 
a half hours. . The beds are 3 ft. 6 in. deep, 
one upper and the two lower beds being 
filled with broken bricks, and the other 
upper bed with coke, all the pieces 
being about the size of a _ hen’s 
egg. The purification effected is less 
than that obtained in the experiments 
at Leeds, and very much less than that 
obtained at Manchester by the open septic- 
tank and double contact, and Dr. Letts thinks 
it “worth while to try the effects of septic 
tank treatment on the sewage previous to 
that of the bacteria beds.” Certainly, the 
more experiments that are made the more 
surely will the foundations of the science of 
sewage purification be laid. Further experi- 
ments with different materials in the con- 
tact-beds would also prove interesting. The 
two beds of broken bricks gave better 
results than the other pair, which consisted 
of one bed of coke and one of brick. The 
second bedsmight advantageously be formed 
with much smaller material. 

In addition to the usual analyses Dr. Letts 
has ascertained the nature and quantities of 
the dissolved gases in the sewage and first 
and second effluents. This is almost a new 
departure, and gives promise of interesting 
results. During the process of purification 
a considerable proportion of nitrogen dis- 
appears. Dr. Letts considers that a good 
deal of this may escape into the air as free 
nitrogen, while another portion is absorbed 
by insects, worms, and plants. The bacteria- 
beds must be regarded therefore “ more as 
dispersers of nitrogen than as mere cozveriers 
of it into simpler compounds,” 

It is somewhat strange that in the pre- 
liminary section on “The Methods of 
Sewage Disposal” Dr. Letts does not draw 
attention to what may be termed “per- 
colating filters.” In these the sewage after 
partial purification passes downwards in 
thin films or drops, the filters never being 
filled with sewage as in the case of contact- 
beds. The result is more thorough aération 
and a higher degree of purification. Of 
course, the necessity for a high degree of 
purification is not as great at Belfast as in 
inland towns. 

Dr. Letts’s Report is undoubtedly an 
interesting contribution to the subject of 
sewage disposal, and adds something to the 
common stock of knowledge. The part 
dealing with the relation between sewage 
and seaweed is more conclusive than that 
treating of the method of sewage disposal. 
The analyses of the sewage and effluents 
were vitiated by the entrance of sea water 
into the contact-beds or by other causes, the 
amount of chlorine in the effluents being 
generally greater than in the settled sewage; 
on the other hand, in a few cases the chlorine 
in the effluents was less than in the settled 
sewage; in only one instance was the original 
quantity maintained. 


+ 


NOTES. 
Mr. Lono’s speech on Monday, 
in which he referred to the 
question of the London water 
supply, indicates very ciearly the policy of 
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Water. 





upper and lower bed. The sewage passes 
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certainly introduce a Bill to {constitute a 
public water authority for London and the 
immediately surrounding districts. Whether 
in a Session which is certain to be abnor- 
mal they will carry this measure through is 
quite another thing. This authority will 
have powers of rating, and the price to 
be paid to the companies will be as- 
sessed by what the President of the 
Local Government Board euphemistically 
calls a distinguished tribunal. Whether 
or not the public or the companies 
benefit by such arbitration, it is evident 
that there is a good thing in store for the 
lawyers. Mr. Long seems to think it is not 
altogether certain whether the House of 
Commons will accept the creation of an 
authority, not directly elected by the rate- 
payers, which shall have the power of 
levying money. Such a _ body would 
probably be just as economical as a directly 
elected body, but in these days it is doubtful 
if the theoretical objection to such a body 
will not be too strong. Representation 
and taxation are the watchwords of 
a democracy, and if the people are 
extravagant, that is their fault. However, 
time will show the public view on this point. 
At any rate, we now know the general scope 
of the promised measure. When it is intro- 
duced into Parliament the details will be 
given. It has also to be borne in mind that 
the Government have already on this sub- 
ject tried and failed, and that was when 
they were in a much stronger position than 
they are to-day. We cannot, therefore, 
honestly expect much success in the coming 
Session. 





_.._ UNpeR the title of the “ Crisis 
The Brictlaying in British Industry,” the Zizmes 
on Monday last published a 
striking article on the manners and customs 
of the bricklayer of to-day. The gist of this 
article was that the bricklayer at the present 
time lays about half the number of bricks 
that he used to do, so that the cost of labour 
is just about doubled. He does this in order 
to make work for a larger number ; in other 
words, he is a Socialist at the expense of the 
public. His action prevents individual in- 
dustry; it keeps every man at the same level of 
earning power. If a man tries to earn more by 
strength or sustained labour he is regarded 
as a blackleg by his unionist companions, 
and life is made disagreeable tohim. These 
facts, which we have merely summarised, are 
set forth at length in the article above 
mentioned, and chapter and verse is given 
for them. They merely state, however, in a 
popular form what is already known to 
many of our readers, though the subject is 
treated in a definite manner. What remedy 
there is for this state of things it is im- 
possible to say; for when men work in 
gangs at manual tasks the power of the 
majority to repress industry is very great, 
and as long as there is capital to draw on, 
the power of the workman to act as he is 
now doing continues. It is to a certain 
degree a question of supply and demand. 
In a poor country it would be impossible for 
the general public to bear the cost. 





yin rong THE daily papers have been 
Building in publishing rather sensational 
neon statements in regard toa pro- 
posed immense block of building, of the 
American steel-frame and facing type, to be 
€rected on the north side of the Strand, at a 
cost of two millions. This, as the state- 


: ; 
ments come from an American source, 


probably means dollars, though the 
newspapers give it as pounds sterling. The 
information in regard to the forward state of 
the scheme must be rather premature, at all 
events, since we found on inquiry that the 
architect's department of the London County 
Council knew nothing whatever of it, and 
such a building could certainly not be 


erected in London without a special applica-. 


tion for suspension of by-laws as to height, 
&e. 





WE are so constantly being 
Gunsey told of the superiority of 
American methods of railway 
working, that it is almost startling to read 
such remarks as the following, which were 
recently made by the president of a great 
trade convention in the United States: “In 
passenger transportation we are hemmed in 
with a lot of rules and regulations that 
seem unnecessary. In freight transporta- 
tion matters are even worse. The many 
changes in classifications and tariffs have 
built up a system so complex, that it is 
almost necessary to educate a person 
specially to follow the many ins and outs 
of tariff sheets and treight matters generally.” 
Clearly there is room for improvement else- 
where than in the old country. The rates 
and charges agitation of a few years back, 
the progress of which was closely followed 
in these columns, proved that we were in 
need of education on this question; and 
eventually resulted in the adoption of a 
uniform and intelligible classification. It is 
a matter for congratulation that we are not 
subjected to the sudden and arbitrary 
fluctuations of which American traders com- 
plain so strongly. 





THE South Staffordshire Mond 

Laas —_ Gas Gas (Power and Heating) Com- 
: pany’s Act was issued by the 
printers on Monday last. This Act, as our 
readers will remember, confers upon the 
company power to supply gas for heating 
and power purposes to a number of towns in 
South Staffordshire and East Worcester- 
shire at a maximum price of 3d. per 1,000 
cubic feet to consumers requiring not less 
than 16,000,000 cubic feet per annum, and 
4d. per 1,000 cubic feet to consumers 
requiring less than this quantity. Some of 
the most noteworthy provisions of the Act 
are—(1) the minimum heating value of the 
gas is fixed at 125 British thermal units per 
cubic foot ; (2) the gas must never contain 
more than 14 per cent. of carbon mon- 
oxide; (3) the Act does not confer 
upon the company any monopoly 
or exclusive right to supply gas within the 
districts mentioned ; and (4) if any consumer 
uses the gas for lighting purposes the com- 
pany is to cut off his supply. This is the 
first occasion upon which standards for heat- 
ing power and carbon monoxide have been 
introduced into any gas Act in this country, 
but as illuminating gas supplied by other 
companies is now’very largely used for heat- 
ing purposes, we trust that it will be made a 
precedent for future Acts. Mond gas con- 
tains about 50 per cent. of incombustible 
nitrogen, and we are of opinion that the 
supply of water-gas at double the price 
would be of greater utility to the community 
in general, for water-gas is wholly com- 
bustible and of twice the heating value 
of Mond gas. The multiplication of com- 





panies vested with power to open public 


thoroughfares is to be deplored, but the sup- 
ply of a cheap, smokeless fuel for both 
domestic and industrial purposes has become 
a matter of vital importance. When an 
existing gas company suggests a reduction 
in the illuminating power of the gas, witha 
proportionate reduction in the price, the 
company is at once suspected of endeavour- 
ing to snatch an advantage at the expense of 
the consumer, and probably no company 
other than one appearing as a thinly-dis- 
guised competitor would have received 
public support. A cheap mixture of coal- 
gas and water-gas, having a comparatively 
high heating value, eminently suitable for 
incandescent lighting, and capable (like 
methane) of being consumed without ad- 
mixture with air before the point of ignition 
with either a non-luminous flame or a flame 
of feeble luminosity, would, we believe, best 
meet the requirements of present-day con- 
sumers, and would render it unnecessary to 
put down a second set of gas mains. 





THE suggestion made by Mr, 
Gia euiee Wordingham to the Institution 

of Electrical Engineers, that it 
should undertake the work of testing elec- 
trical accessories and fittings, seems to us to 
be an excellent one, The increased pres- 
sures of supply now in general use make it 
imperative, both in the interests of consu- 
mers and manufacturers, that only certified 
articles should be used in electric circuits. 
We had occasion recently to test a small 
switch which controlled five 16 c.-p. lamps 
on a 240-volt circuit. When it was pushed 
smartly down it broke the circuit satisfac- 
torily, but on breaking the circuit slowly the 
arc set up destroyed the switch. In our 
opinion this switch, which is of a fairly com- 
mon type, ought never to have been put in the 
circuit. With 240 volts the fittings need to be 
of very much better material and much more 
carefully designed than when 100 or even 200 
volts is the pressure employed. An ordi- 
nary 100-volt 5-ampére switch only 
breaks a 240-volt circuit when the arc set up 
has melted most of the metal inside the 
switch. Another point that has now to be 
considered in connexion with switches is 
the insulation resistance of the base of the 
switch, There may be nothing to choose 
apparently between two switches, and yet 
the insulation resistance of one may be so 
low that, if it is fixed in a cellar, for example, 
it will lower the resistance of the whole 
wiring so much that the supply company 
will refuse to connect the installation to its 
mains. The other switch may have an in- 
sulation resistance so high that it is practi- 
cally impossible to measure it. If the Insti- 
tution started a testing laboratory for elec- 
trical accessories, something similar, for 
example, to the meter-testing laboratory of 
the Board of Trade, then we are sure manu- 
facturers would gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of enhancing the value of 
their wares by getting them officially ap- 
proved. Architects would have more confi- 
dence in specifying electrical fittings for 
their clients if they knew that these fittings 
had been certified as suitable by an inde- 
pendent authority. 





In the “ Proceedings” of the 
Chemical Society issued on the 
16th inst., there appears a 
note by Mr. E. G, Clayton “On an Incrus- 
tation from the Stone Gallery of St. Paul’s 


Incrustation on 
St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 





Cathedral.” Reference is made to an in- 
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crustation present on the balustrade of Port- 
land stone erected zround the Stone gallery 
which, upon analysis, was found to consist 
mainly of hydrated sulphate of lime. Mr. 
Clayton is apparently surprised at the 
result, and indulges in speculation as to 
how such a deposit came to be formed upon 
a stone consisting mainly of carbonate of 
lime. ‘After a careful consideration of all 
the circumstances, and especially the charac- 
teristic appearance of the incrustation, it 
is suggested that the presence of the main 
component is principally due to two cen- 
turies’ solvent and weathering action of 
rain, charged with sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids derived from the gases and smoke of 
innumerable surrounding chimneys.” Had 
Mr. Clayton consulted a paper communicated 
by Dr. Voelcker as long ago 1s the year 1864 
to the Society of Arts, he would have dis- 
covered that the composition of this incrus- 
tation closely approximated to those of 
similar incrustations examined by Dr. 
Voelcker, who also showed that ordinary 
soot contains sulphate of ammonia, and that 
this sulphate of ammonia converts carbonate 
of lime into sulphate of lime, which in the 
presence of moisture “takes up water of 
crystallisation and thereby leads to exfolia- 
tion of the stone.” The analysis is, never- 
theless, an interesting addition to the 
scanty list of analyses of similar incrusta- 
tions previously recorded. 





mieaeetiin A SITE in Leroy-street, Old 
Improvements, Kent-road, has been acquired 

Southwark. for the erection of dwellings to 
accommodate those members of the working 
classes who will be dispossessed by the 
improvements which are about to be carried 
out by the construction of a thoroughfare 
that will extend from the Borough High- 
street to the junction of Long-lane (formerly 
White-street) and Tabard (formerly Kent) 
street, passing around the north and east 
sides of St. George’s Church. The new 
route, tor which the London County Council 
voted 207,400/. four years ago, will pass 
through the churchyard that was opened as 
a public recreation ground on May 22, 1882, 
and over the site of part of the later Marshal- 
sea Prison, which was built in 1811 on the 
site of the White Lion Inn that had been 
converted into a gaol in or about 1558, The 
new Marshalsea, overlooking the churchyard 
on its north side, served until 1849 as a 
prison for debtors, smugglers, and pirates, 
Of late years the male debtors’ side—a block 
of eight houses, built back-to-back, four 
stories high, and containing seven rooms 
each—had been converted into a factory, 
approached from Angel-court, formerly 
Bridewell, or White Lion, alley ; beyond was 
the “Tap” and turnkey’s house, of which 
the second floor formed the female debtors’ 
side; and beyond that the chapel and 
Admiralty Prison, latterly a registered 
lodging-house. No. 211, High-street covers 
the open forecourt of the gate-house; the 
rear part of the shop is the old “ lock,” and 
retains the four posts and crcss beams, with 
their brackets, of the two prison gates. That 
is the Marshalsea of Dickens’s novel; the 
name of ‘‘ Little Dorrit ” has been adopted for 
the children’s playground, which is now 
being laid out on the sites of Falcon and 
Redcross courts on the opposite (west) side 
of the High-street, That highly insanitary 
area and haunt of the criminal classes com- 
prises also Birdcage-alley, Maypole-alley, 


Brent’s-court, and Adam’s-place, the removal 
of which Dr. Waldo, as Medical Officer for 
St. George-the-Martyr parish, advocated in a 
report he made to the Vestry in Janvary, 
1894. It is stated that whilst 800 persons 
are thus displaced, the death-rate of children 
under one year of age was 407 to every 1,000 
born, as against 163, and that of mortality 
from zymotic diseases amounted to 4'1 per 
1,000, aS compared with 2°7, during the 
period 1892-5 in the whole of London. 





In the list we published last 
week of new sites for schools 
scheduled by the School 
Board for London is one which calls for a 
passing notice. One of two “alternative” 
sites at Hampstead consists of Nos. 7 and 
9, Well-walk, which were formerly the 
Assembly-rooms of Hampstead Spa, No. 5 
being the “Long Room.” Our readers will 
recall that the three houses wére scheduled 
in November of last year by the Board, and 
that the proposal to pull them down was 
strongly opposed by residents in the neigh- 
bourhood and others. On that occasion the 
School Board, who were then about to con- 
clude their triennial term of office, re- 
linquished their project in so far as it con- 
cerned the houses we mention. Whilst the 
out-going Board could not make any pledge 
that would be binding upon their successors, 
some kind of understanding seems to have 
prevailed in the district that the new Board 
would not include that site in their present 
scheme. At a public meeting held in the 
Drill Hall on Tuesday night it was resolved 
to protest against the action of the Board 
and to address memorials to the various 
authorities concerned. 


Well-walk, 
Hampstead. 





THE President of the Society 
of Designers, Mr, G. C. Haité, 
made some interesting re- 
marks last Tuesday evening on “ Design 
and Designers of the Victorian Epoch.” Two 
or three hundred years is the limit of time 
that Mr. Haité will allow to the existence of 
designers or pattern-makers in this country ; 
prior to the immigration of the Huguenots 
the crafts had not advanced beyond 
the primary conditions of weaving and 
dyeing. The Huguenots settled in cer- 
tain parts of the country, notably the 
banks of the rivers Wandle and Cray, 
whose waters were peculiarly suitable from 
their chemical properties for dyeing and other 
manufacturing purposes. To these people, 
according to the lecturer, we owe all our 
handicrafts. Their descendants still con- 
tinue the calling of their forefathers, in some 
instances every member of a family practis- 
ing one or another of the arts, Mr. Haité 
divided design into three periods: the first 
that of the pattern-maker, the designer of 
simple dress materials and ornaments, who 
disappeared about the sixties of the last 
century, and whose work is still the delight 
of the collector: secondly, the period of 
the architectural designers, headed by Welby 
Pugin, Owen Jones, Burges, Eastlake, and 
Godwin ; and thirdly, the present generation 
of decorative designers. In the early Vic- 
torian era, he said, it was the architects who 
pulled design out of the mud; decoration 
being a constructive art based on reasonable 
principles of fitness and proportion, no 
training so effectively taught the broad 
truths as an architect's. The proper relation 
of plain spaces to ornament and ornament 
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to mouldings was one of the most difficult 
lessons for the decorative designer to learn, 
Touching upor the subject of such universal 
requirements as wall-papers, chintzes, &c., 
the lecturer laid the blame for their 
bad style entirely on the middleman. 
The middleman rules the manufacturer 
by threatening to boycott his goods; 
dictates to the public as to what they 
ought to like; and practically creates the 
demand. We ourselves have more than 
once, at some large West End shop, been 
told that such a thing is no longer correct; 
we must have this or that hideous novelty. 
As a panacea Mr. Haité pleaded for 
academic recognition of designers. In some 
organised form of co-operation between 
manufacturers and designers the future of 
the handicrafts should lie; in that way it 
will be possible to know that what we buy 
is the expression of individual artists in 
their own line of handicraft. 





SOME years ago we noticed the 
remarkable series of five pic- 
tures by Mr. E. A. Abbey 
illustrating ‘‘The Quest of the Holy Grail,” 
painted as mural decorations for the Public 
Library at Boston, U.S.A., and which were 
exhibited at Conduit-street before being sent 
out to America. These five represented the 
first portion only of the series; ten others, 
which complete it, are now finished and 
have been on view at the Guildhall Galleries. 
The subjects are (6) Sir Galahad meeting 
the “loathly ladye” and her companions 
after his exit from the Castle of the Grail; 
(7) Galahad slaying the “Seven Knights of 
Darkness ” in the ‘‘Castle of the Maidens ;” 
(8) a monk giving him the keys of the castle ;, 
(9) his reception by the imprisoned maidens 
—this is the central and largest subject, on a 
canvas 19 ft. long by 8 ft. high; (10) 
Galahad quitting his wife Blanche-fleur, in 
order that he may continue the quest: (11) 
Galahad again at the Castle of the Grail, where 
he has now sought the information he should 
have sought before, and is enabled to heal 
Amfortas of his wound; (12) Galahad on a 
white charger, passing through the land 
amid the benedictions of the people; (13 
Galahad in Solomon’s ship making the 
voyage to Sarras, an angel with outspread 
wings in the prow; (14) the city of Sarras ; 
(15) Galahad before the Golden Tree at 
Sarras, surrounded by a circle of angels, 
and seeing his last vision of the Grail. The 
Arthurian legend has been rather freely 
treated, actions which properly belong to 
different knights being concentrated in 
the person of Galahad, in order to give 
unity to the representation. The whole 
forms a remarkable series of modern mural 
paintings, and Boston is fortunate to 
have a public building decorated in 
such a manner; but we do not know 


Mr. Abbey’s 
Boston Pictures. 


whether these latter pictures altogether 


equal the first five, as far as our recollection 


of them goes. The most effective are the 


attack on the seven knights, whose armour 
is of a most weird and picturesque type, and 
the closing picture of the series, a piece of 
purely conventional decorative work, but im 
that sense admirable. Next to these per- 
hapsis the picture of Galahad riding through 
the land on his white charger ; and the small 
picture of the city of Sarras is a curious and 
characteristic vision of a medizeval city. In 
the ship picture one cannot but feel that 
Galahad may well be engaged in prayer if 
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he has to cross a stormy sea in so inadequate 
a craft; and in these as in the earlier series, 
the artist's conception of Galahad hardly 
rises to the occasion—there is still rather too 
much of the Broad Church curate about him. 
But as a whole the series is no doubt 
a remarkable production in decorative 


painting. 
: —_t e+ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH : 
ARCHITECTS : 
PICTORIAL MOSAIC, 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Mr. William Emerson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The minutes having been taken as read, 

Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. secretary, announced 
the decease of one of the oldest members of 
the Institute, ic¢, Mr. Frederick William 
Porter, who was elected an Associate in 1850 
and a Fellow in 1855. Mr. Porter practised 
largely in London, and was well known to 
many architects in London. A short memoir 
of his career would be published in the 
“Journal.” He was sure that the members 
would wish that a letter of condolence be sent 
to the members of the family of Mr. Porter. 

This having been agreed to, 

Mr. R. Anning Bell read a paper entitled, 
“ Notes on the Practice of Pictorial Mosaic,” of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

Mosaic, the author said, was a method of 
artistic expression which had many advantages 
peculiar to itself, and which also had very 
definite limitations. It was obvious to anyone 
who had studied the work of the past that the 
realistic representation of natural effects, 
although it had been sometimes remarkably 
near success, was not the way to get the 
greatest beauty possible out of the material. 
The material proclaimed itself at the outset as 
being unsuitable for realistic effects for two 
reasons. The first and strongest was the 
uniformity of its surface which rendered it 
impossible to get that variety in the texture of 
the material which was the special reason why 
oil paint was so triumphantly superior to any 
other material in the rendering of the look 
of Nature; the second, the fact that it had 
to be applied in separate pieces with an 
interval, however small, between them. The 
tints could not shade off into each other with 
quite the subtlety of paint, and the interstices 
formed a lacework of ground colour and 
shadow which was the same all over the sur- 
face, and added to the monotony of the texture. 
The material, therefore, commanded a certain 
‘flatness as the effect to be aimed at, and, as 
a corollary to this, a certain archaism or stiff- 
ness in the design. This very flatness of effect 
imposed some restraint on the style of the 
design. It was not truly archaic, but was the 
fullest expression which the limits of the 
material permitted, and gave an artist plenty 
of elbow-room for his invention if he had any 
‘feeling for the method. For pictorial mosaic 
the subjects chosen must be such as are suit- 
able to austere treatment. The play of facial 
expression or momentary gesture was out of 
‘court, The characters introduced could not be 
likenesses, or the occasion of their introduction 
a mere incident; the characters should be 
types, the incidents symbolic. 

Discussing the practical questions of working 
and placing the mosaic, the author said that it 
should be some way from the eye, and a good 
‘deal higher up. Like many other good things, 
when you want it you want plenty of it; it is 
best of all when entirely covering a large space 
and unbroken by architectural mouldings. This 
applies more particularly to gold mosaic, which, 
when covering walls and domes, running round 
the arches, flashing into a glistening flake of 
light as it turns the corner, and covering every 
inch of space above the capitals of the columns, 
is much more satisfactory in effect than when 
used in juxtaposition with stout arch mouldings 
and pilasters, Small panels of mosaic, the 
author said, he did not like at all, even where 
they are merely filled with conventional foliage, 
though that is better than the ciumsy look of 
small figures close beside the smooth and exact 
forms of the mouldings which frame them. 

In interior work, gold mosaic—a treatment, 
that is, in which gold is largely employed— 
seems to be infinitely superior in effect to a 
treatment in colours only. For external work 





the author considered the use of gold a mis- 
take. First, from the practical side, owing to 
the construction of the tesserze, it was likely 
to be damaged by frost, as the film of glass 
which covered the gold-leaf was very easily 
flaked off should any water get into the 
interstices ; and secondly, from the ' zsthetic 
side, there was no mystery of shadow to bring 
out its peculiar beauties ; it glittered so strongly 
in sunshine as to destroy the effect of the design 
of which it formed part, and it was inclined to 
look rather garish even in ordinary daylight. 

Treating of colour, the author advised a light 
scheme of colour as preferable to a deep one. 
The cooler colours are pleasanter than the 
warm ones when used in any quantity. Much 
orange is peculiarly unpleasant, and even reds 
should be sparingly employed, and rather as 
accents to strengthen other colours than in 
masses for their own sakes. Blues and greens 
tell well at a distance ; they have a charming 
quality, will keep their colour very fairly, 
though one needs to use a much stronger blue 
than might be expected if it is to be at all rich 
in effect. It may be taken as a general rule 
that differences of any bright tints carry much 
further and tell much more strongly at a 
distance than similar differences in a lower 
key. In whites a very slight difference will 
have a very marked effect, and it will tell less 
close to the eye than some way off, whereas 
quite the opposite is true of strong colours, 
particularly of red. Difference of quality in 
the glass has also a marked effect on its carry- 
ing power. 

As regards tesserze, very great differences of 
size are unadvisable in figure-work. A few 
large pieces among a large number of small 
pieces is unsatisfactory. If, however, large 
pieces are mainly used, a few small pieces here 
and there will rather enhance the effect. Asan 
interesting example of this, Professor Beres- 
ford Pite’s mosaic outside Pergami’s Restaurant 
was cited. The effect is quite unlike what we 
are used to in mosaic, but the author would 
like to see more work done in this method. It 
has many advantages in a place like London. 
Dirt cannot easily settie on it, and when it does 
is easily washed off. It is permanent, and, as 
the pieces are so large, less labour is required 
than with ordinary mosaic. For outside work 
the author found that a scale larger than was 
generally seen in old work might be used with 
good effect. Should varying sizes of tesserz 
be used generally over the work, any place 
where they are kept of uniform size will in- 
fallibly attract the attention by its regularity ; 
this would be szen in a pilaster forming part 
of the background of the panel at Horniman’'s 
Museum. 

Careful study should be given to the size of 
the interstices. In background work they can 
be quite large if the colour is not wanted to be 
very pure, the dull tint of the putty toning down 
or saddening brighter colouring. In such 
parts as faces, hands, or other details to which 
particular attention should be attracted, they 
may be quite close together, so making a com- 
paratively solid mass of colour, and giving 
emphasis to the part. In fact, it would be 
difficult to work a face without keeping the 
tesserze close, as the tone of the interspaces 
would destroy the quiet modelling, which is 
all that is necessary or advisable. 

Remembering the limitations of the mate ial, 
anything like truth of relative values or 
strength in the general effect of light and 
shade should not be attempted. Simplicity in 
modelling is desired. Variety of tone is 
obtainable by the relative strength of the 
colours used in different parts of the design. 
Realism of texture in draperies or other 
accessories should be avoided ; trees, buildings, 
clouds, textiles, &c., should be felt to be rather 
symbols of those things than actual representa- 
tions of them. 

The author then treated of various matters 
and difficulties connected with the actual work 
of putting the mosaic upon the wall. His pre- 
ference was for the method of doing the work 
in situ, a good result cannot possibly be ob- 
tained by other means. The modern Italian 
way, which the author described, is open to 
the obvious objection that you cannot see the 
progress of the work, and it is impossible to 
make alterations as you go on. 

In translating the watercolour or pastel tints 
of the cartoons into coloured glass, a good deal 
of variety is possible, so that it is necessary to 
be always in touch with the workers to discuss 
with them which tint and quality of glass shall 
be used, and sometimes to vary from the 
cartoon when the work already finished may 





suggest it. The setting of the mosaic is an 
essentially artistic craft; it is absurd of the 
designer-in-chief to say simply : “ Here is my 
cartoon ; take it and copy it exactly.”’ It is 
impossible to copy it anything like exactly, and 
consequently complete co-operation between 
designer and craftsman or craftswoman—for it 
is one of the things that women do admirably 
—is absolutely necessary. 

Though the most splendid, as it is the most 
permanent form of wall or ceiling adornment, 
mosaic is extremely arbitrary, and any attempt 
to stretch its limits is terribly punished. It will 
not easily put up with rivalry, and will not 
endure other methods of decoration in imme- 
diate juxtaposition. In interior work it quar- 
rels with stained glass, and it destroys 
gilding, as may be seen in many a Roman 
church where the choir-arch and columns are 
gilt around an apse of mosaic. Outside, the 
mosaic must be made the dominant in the 
scheme of which it forms part. No colour can 
stand near it but in humble subordination, and 
its surface texture requires considerable art and 
discretion in the choice of neighbouring mate- 
rials. Nobly used, it nobly repays; ignobly 
used, it does nothing but disgust. 





Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Bell, said he felt that 
men like Mr. Bell, Sir William Richmond, 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Spence, and other 
workers in this very beautiful art were really 
doing a great service to the art of the country 
and to architecture. In half a dozen men and 
women we in this country had the finest 
mosaic workers in the world. Titian and other 
men who worked in mosaic, utterly failed, 
and the reason why they did so was that they 
had no knowledge of architecture. He did not 
see how a man could be a decorator unless he 
had been through a course of architecture, or 
had some love or appreciation of that art. It 
seemed to him that architecture governed all 
the arts, or should do. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Bell that they should avoid strong 
black shadows, otherwise they produced 
a kind of hole in the wall. Few people really 
understood decoration ; they had an idea that 
it was easy to turn out some kind of shape, and 
that they called decoration, but it was nothing 
of the kind ; it was abomination in decoration. 
What was wanted in decoration was the mind 
of the man, his own individuality and his 
appreciation of the surroundings of his 
work, which Mr. Bell always gave. Another 
thing he would like to impress upon architects, 
because he had learnt it himself, was that they 
could never get a successful decoration from a 
frm. He had never known a firm give any- 
thing that was really excellent, for no one in 
the firm had any real interest in the work, and 
he did not see how they could. The one idea 
of the firm was to get a profit, and the work 
was given to a workman who, as a rule, had 
very little or no feeling for art, and so it passed 
from one to another, and the result was that an 
inferior thing was produced which spoilt the 
building, and even if the building was bad it 
was much better not to add anything which 
would make it worse. Mr. Bell was one of 
the few men who really understood what was 
required to make a beautiful surface without 
making what he called a hole in the wall. 

Mr. Walter Crane, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said there was one minor point on 
which Mr. Bell made an ingenious comparison 
between the network formed by the cement 
lines in tesserze and the textile lines which 
occurred in a half-tone process block. The 
textile line of a mosaic was a pleasing thing ; 
one really delighted in it. It was in the nature 
of a built wall, a surface construction ; and few 
things were more satisfactory than the simple 
joints of well-laid brickwork. In an irregular 
fashion one got that, too, in a mosaic, and that 
was a pleasing thing in itself. Mr. Bell made 
some suggestive remarks about a possible ex- 
tended use of those joints, making them more 
open or narrower; and probably one might 
regard the putty or the joints, which were an 
essential part of the work, very much in 
the same way as one would regard the 
half-tone of the ground in painting; for 
instance, in working chalk on brown paper, 
one frequently left the paper in large inter- 
stices to speak for itself; it fell into the 
general scheme. So in mosaic, one might 
fairly regard the more or less brownish inter- 
stices as a kind of half-tone on which to impose 
colour. As regards the use of gold externally, 
most of them must have felt what Mr. Bell 
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expressed—that there was a certain glitter, a 
garishness, in it as used externally. That, he 
fancied, would largely disappear, perhaps, if 
it were not applied to a perfectly flat surface ; 
but he was inclined to think that in no case 
did gold look well on a perfectly flat surface. 
A curved or concave surface was generally 
much finer, owing to the variation and grada- 
tion which the shadows gave, and also the 
half-light. Mr. Bell had spoken of the impossi- 
bility of reproducing a cartoon. He (the 
speaker), however, had made designs of mosaic 
long before the present method of working 
in situ upon the surface was revived with 
so much success. He remembered making 
some designs at the instance of Professor 
Aitchison for the Arab Hall in Lord Leigh- 
ton’s house, and those were executed, he 
believed, by the Murano Company. It was 
then necessary for the designer to make an 
exact cartoon, tesserating the whole of it, and 
marking all the joints in black, and he was 
very much astonished at the facility with 
which those designs were reproduced after 
the method Mr. Bell had described—viz., by 
laying down the work from the back. There 
was very little variation, the tesserz were 
given with the utmost exactitude, and the 
matching of the colours, allowing for difference 
in brilliance and translation of the dead colour 
from the finished colour of the cartoon, was 
simply extraordinary ; even then he believed 
there was some method of giving a little push to 
the work when they turned it round, especially 
to get more variation of facet upon the back- 
ground. It was only fair to say that those 
panels would bear examination as good work- 
manship, so far as exactitude and precision 
went. 

Mr. C. Harrison Townsend said that with 
Mr. Bell’s introductory remarks on the prin- 
ciples of mosaic no one could fail to agree, 
but he particularly felt the strength of Mr. 
Bell’s argument on behalf of what he pleaded 
for under the somewhat unhappy name of 
“archaism.” A certain formal, a certain con- 
ventional feeling which was given to the ex- 
pression of the figure and of nature in mosaic 
work was, unhappily, apt to be classed by those 
who did not understand the conventions and 
limitations of the material as a wilful attempt to 
imitate the method of work of those who had 
preceded them. He thought that Mr. Bell had 
made it clear that that stiffness, that formality, 
and that conventionality did not proceed from 
an attempt to imitate. As in architecture, so 
in every kind of decorative design, to attempt 
to do other than what the conditions allowed 
was doomed to failure, but to allow oneself to 
be influenced by the material and to shape the 
design according to the limitations of that 
material was to show oneseif an artist and a 
man who recognised the method in which he 
worked. To work in mosaic necessarily 
implied, if they were logical or had common 
sense, certain limitations which had to be 
recognised. A worker in mosaic did recognise 
and accept them, and did the best within these 
limitations, which, however, robbed him of 
any hope of dealing in atmospheric effect. The 
glory of the sunset and the romance of the 
moonlight, for instance, to him were symbols 
of sentiment—they were not imitations of 
sentiment. Trees in mosaic did not re- 
present trees of Nature, with the glisten- 
ing of the sun or the tender white of the 
moonlight : they were symbols of trees ; but, 
working in mosaic, one was paid for sacrificing 
those artistic attributes,and the reward was 
that one worked in an imperishable material. 
Mosaic work could resist all but fire ; it could 
resist water, London fog, and all the vicissi- 
tudes of climate, and still be uninfluenced in 
its colour. It could hand down, as the Ravenna 
and Sicilian mosaics did, the colour scheme of 
the artist 1,000 years after he had perished— 
unchanged by time and undiminished in bril- 
liancy. Mosaic work was the only artistic 
work that could be handed down as the artist 
did it, and that of course was a great privilege 
which was worth sacrificing something for. In 
reference to Mr. Bell’s interesting remarks as 
to the technique of mosaic—the technique so 
far as the various cements were concerned—the 
decadence of mosaic work, curiously enough, 
coincided with the attainment of the one per- 
fect cement. Up to about the year 1500 mosaic 
workers contented themselves with working in 
lime cement, and Muziano de Brescia was the 
first to use, in 1528, oil cement, which allowed 
them to obtain effects which were impossible 
with a quickly-setting cement. The new 
method allowed deliberation, and afforded 





opportunities for alteration, whereas by the 
old method work had to be done quickly. 
Mr. F. R. Spence said he thought the 
technical part of mosaic work might well be 
left to the man who had to carry out the work. 
That was a matter they need not worry much 
about. Now that there wasa general and grow- 
ing interest in the use of mosaic for decoration, 
its treatment should be approached in a prac- 
tical and common-sense manner. In all 
schemes of decoration the great battle lay in 
the design, its suitability, and its application to 
the right spaces, so that, as in all decorative 
art, no man should embark in its practice un- 
less he possessed the rare gift of design. Great 
discrimination should be exercised ‘n the selec- 
tion of the surfaces to be covered with mosaic. 
In every case such selection should be of 
spaces which had at all times shed upon them 
the toning and uniting qualities of light and 
shadow. All interiors possessed these condi- 
tions more or less. External, flat, shadow- 
less spaces were not quite satisfactory 
in this respect. They were always in 
one of two conditions—either in bright or else 
in unflecked shadow. Granted that these 
panels or friezes might be good schemes of 
colour, yet they were shorn of the added charm 
of permanent variety and mystery. In the 
actual material the more brilliant and solid the 
colour the better. He used to be delighted to 
get the slabs of material which had delicate 
gradations of cclour in each piece, but when 
they were cut up and fixed all these gradations 
were lost. If they were right in the first piace 
with the surface to be covered—being under a 
fixed condition of varying light and shadow— 
this light and shadow would give naturally the 
subtlety and mystery without destroying the 
effulgence of the colour scheme. Deep, almost 
crude tones become rich and mellow, not 
impoverished. His meaning might be made 
clearer by mentioning Titian’s wcnderful blue 
drapery, the shadows of which were a deep 
red. One should be liberal in one’s areas of 
colour, and not fritter away by intersecting 
forms of ornament that in themselves were small 
in design. Drapery forms, fine in the designs 
of their lines and folds, were sufficient for the 
particular spaces they cover. Great spaces of 
blue or other colours in such forms as a dome, 
let its tincture be ever so crude, become har- 
monious from the natural shadows of its shape 
and the soft reflections of surrounding objects. 
The shadows and reflections were a broad 
and sweeping tone of softening unity. No 
mosaic, he thought, should be nearer the 
eye than ro ft. Its function was to express 
the sentiment of colour, and not to usurp 
such attributes as need all the delicate 
and far-reaching craftsmanship capable of 
application to marble, metals, wood, &c. 
Some advocate that in the application of 
mosaic internally all mouldings and architec- 
tural features in any other materials should 
have no place. The vision of its success, how- 
ever, had no place in his dreams. To him the 
juxtaposition of many and varied materials was 
inseparable from a really triumphant scheme 
of decoration. Jewels owed a large debt of 
gratitude to their setting. Figured subjects 
should be used where they suffer no distortion 
of their form. The treatment of figures on a 
dome, unless they formed shadows in perfect 
outline, were not, to his mind, satisfactory. 
Some asserted that figures should be drawn 
in simple lines without modelling. His 
experience led him to think that they 
should be modelled to a considerable ex- 
tent, for when the mosaic was carried out 
its crudity came very far short of the 
modelling on the cartoon, yet it added a 
quality of colour much more interesting than 
flat spaces filled in between hard black out- 
lines. He need hardly say that the design 
should be in unity with the architecture. It 
should not belittle its details, but rather add to 
the expression of its parts. His idea was that 
no decorator, in the treatment of a large figure- 
subject, could afford to drop certain simple 
architectural forms in the actual picture which 
were of the highest importance as details to 
bind together its composition. He did not 
mean that details of the enclosing architecture 
should be reproduced or carried into the 
picture, but only such simple details as would 
give it those rigid and geometrical lines which 
unite and save it from chaos. In mosaic they 
possessed a brilliant and permanent material 
for decoration, but, as in the making of a fine 
piece of architecture or any other work of art, 
they must come down to the bed-rock of 


' creation—conception, design, call it what one 





will ; the all-important need is the man who. 
can capture the beautiful, and has the practical 
sense to apply it rightly. 

Mr. Bridge said that the putty need only be 
3 in. thick, and the tesserze, when pushed in, 
displaced the putty and left about } in. behind, 
The general basis of the putty he had used was 
lime and boiled oil, but the lime should be old 
—some two or three years. 

Mr. Brindley said he had been greatly inte- 
rested in Mr. Bell’s paper, but little had been 
said in reference to the fixing of the tesserz on 
the actual ground. All the good old Byzantine 
mosaics were, he believed, lime mosaics and 
not oil and putty, but probably they had albumen. 
in them. Reference had been made to lime 
and powdered marble, but much of the lime 
and powdered marble that we read of in olden 
times was marble not thoroughly burned 
through. Half of it would be lime and half 
of it marble which had become disin- 
tegrated, so that when it was put under the 
rollers it was crushed up. The marble that 
one saw at Parma and throughout Sicily (the 
marble-like covering on the rough stones) was 
pure lime, with nothing but albumen in it. 
With regard to the mosaics of the Byzantine 
period, his conviction was that they were 
nearly all applied on paper the same as was 
done in our modern way on a cartoon. 
In the case of the domes of St. Mark’s, what 
practical man would put in tesserze by tesserze 
on a large surface like that, and what would 
it cost if it were done? He did not think it 
was worth the trouble at the height of St. 
Mark’s dome, for the different sized tesserze 
were not seen ; they were all practically of the 
same size, and the dome looked like a large 
copper burnished cauldron with enamelled 
figures on it. There was nothing to disturb 
the solidity of the dome. The more joints 
there were in mosaic the stronger he con- 
sidered the work, but by the modern method 
— convinced that the tesserze would come 
out. 

Mr. W. Woodward said, as to embedding 
tesserze in cement, there were, he under- 
stood, two methods—one to embed the 
tesserze sO as to produce a flat surface, 
and the other so as to produce a series 
of facets ; and examples of the two methods 
could be seen in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the: 
cupola of St. Paul’s could be seen mosaic by 
Salviati, laid so as to produce a flat surface ; 
and, in his opinion, the money spent on that 
particular form of mosaic had been to a large 
extent wasted, and a similar effect could nave 
been produced at considerably less cost. If, 
however, they would look at the mosaic work 
of Sir William Richmond, they would see that, 
in order to produce certain effects, the tesserz: 
had been placed anglewise, and the difference 
between the two methods was wonderful. 
One was lifeless and the other was perfectly 
brilliant, reflecting beautiful tints from the 
facets. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said, as an example of a 
mistaken attempt at a realistic representation 
in mosaic, he had thought of a portrait in the: 
Brighton Museum of King George IV. Upon 
some 6 ft. of surface there were thousands of 
pieces of small tesserze, and at some distance 
from the work it was difficult to tell it from an 
oil painting, of which, no doubt, it was a copy. 
Every high light, middle tone, and shadow 
shown by the garments of the period had been 
attempted in the work, and it would probably 
be impossible to find a greater misapplication 
of ingenuity and perseverance and a greater 
waste of time and money. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said he supposed they 
were all agreed that the cost of the process 
described by Mr. Bell was such that there was 
not likely to be much of it done, and that in 
itself was a pity, for out of a large amount of 
work excellence was more likely to be 
obtained than by a limitation of work due to 
extreme cost. He therefore would like to 
ask a qnestion as toa modified form of mosaic 
work. No doubt many of them had been to 
the Chateau of Chenonceauxin France. Onthe 
left of the entrance to that building there was 
a formal garden and there was a parapet 
about 3 ft. or 4 ft. high to a wall separating 
the garden from the river, The inner side of 
that wall was plastered, and in the plaster 
were set patterns in differently coloured stones. 
That did not, of course, compete with pure 
mosaic—with mosaic for the whole surface, 
and it was very coarse, but it seemed to have 
an interesting effect. He did not know if that 
kind of work was done to any large extent, or 
whether any one knew much about it, or 
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whether it could be usefully done here, but he 
was afraid it would not stand so well in this 
country as in France. Perhaps if a better 
kind of plaster could be invented, and a good 
deal of work could be done, something might 
come out of that as an alternative form of 
decoration for larger surfaces. He had had 
a certain amount of mosaic work carried out, 
and he knew something of the difficulties re- 
ferred to that night. The flat surface treat- 
ment was, he supposed, best seen in the 
mosaic reproduction of great pictures in St. 
Peter’s at Rome. The mosaics at Ravenna 
were remarkably coarse, and some of the 
pieces, which looked like mother-of-pearl ata 
distance, were merely dabs of white paint 
unless they had since been restored. 

Colonel Lenox Prendergast said that Mr. 
Townsend had referred to a point which was 
of considerable importance to those who were 
likely to do much mosaic work. According to 
Mr. Townsend, at a particular period a dif- 
ferent material was discovered in which to 
embed the tesserze, and it seemed to have 
affected design. One knew what would 
happen if this method of decoration was 
practised to any large extent; the artists 
would become, as unfortunately they had 
become in other matters, archzeologists, and 
back they would go to Constantinople and 
St. Mark’s. No one would disparage the great 
workers in Constantinople and Venice—at St. 
Sophia and St. Mark’s. The former place was 
the headquarters of art, literature, and science 
of the time, as had been conclusively proved 
within recent years, and the work done then 
was splendid. Constantinople sent out the 
finest enamel, carving, materials for vest- 
ments, &c., that the world had then seen, 
but they reflected the work of the particular 
period in which the artists lived; and why 
should we go backand reproduce in our buildings 
merely what artists thought and did in those 
days? He did not think that should be done, 
and yet he was afraid it would be if Mr. Bell 
was to be followed. In one of the chapels of 
St. Mark’s—the Chapel of St. Isidore—there 
was some very beautiful mosaic, which, how- 
ever, would be condemned by Mr. Bell. What 
was at the bottom of the revival of mosaic 
work in this country was that it would wash, 
and that was the great recommendation of the 
method, and it was very desirable in this 
smoky atmosphere of ours to encourage the 
use of such a material, provided freedom of 
design was left unfettered. 

The Chairman said that with regard to Mr. 
Bell’s statement that the expression which the 
limits of the material allowed should be our 
guide in designing mosaic, he thought this was 
a truism that we could not get away from. It 
was shown in the different effects of certain 
mosaics. Take, for instance, those at St. Peter’s 
at Rome, which were copies in tesserze of 
certain old paintings, if he remembered rightly. 
If we compared them with the examples of 
mosaic at Santa Maria, Maggiore, or at St. 
Mark’s, or at Pisa, the two things were entirely 
different. To any man of cultivated taste those 
at St. Peter’s could not compare with the 
others. Notwithstanding what Colonel Pren- 
dergast said, he did not think they could avoida 
certain amount of archaism from the material 
they proposed to use—indeed, the more archaic 
it was, the better the mosaic to his mind. With 
regard to gold mosaic, he agreed entirely with 
Mr. Bell that for external work it was not very 
satisfactory, whether on a plain or on a curved 
surface. Mosaics in the atmosphere of this 
country were apt to look garish, like very bright 
dresses on ladies on a foggy day. In India, 
where the sun was very bright, the colours of 
the mosaics were exceedingly harmonious— 
they were dull greens and blues and neutral 
tints and whites ; although they were brilliant 
in general effect, there was nothing garish 
about them. As to leaving the tesserating of 
the design to the workmen, he could not 
think that that was right. The expression 
of the design depended greatly on the 
tesserating, and he did not think that a man 
could have his cartoon properly expressed bya 
workman who puts in the tesserze perhaps 
from his own idea ; he had seen specimens of 
mosaic done in that way, and the tesserze had 
been higgledy-piggledy all over the surface. 
When he was in Burges’ office (and, in fact, 
since, when he had had mosaic work to carry 
out on his own account) they used to draw out 
every single tessera, and show exactly where 
the joints were to come, and he was inclined to 
think that was the right way. The old mosaics 
were generally arranged methodically, in 





order to get the archaic effect which 
Colonel Prendergast decried. The colour of 
the interstices was a very important thing 
in mosaics. His attention was drawn par- 
ticularly to this some years ago when 
Street was doing the Guards’ Chapel. The 
marble mosaics there were a little higher than 
level with the eye. First of all they were fixed 
in some material—he did not know what—and 
the interstices and joints showed a light colour. 
He was charmed with them the first time he 
saw them. They looked like frescoes, having 
that “‘sucked-in” appearance. The colour was 
beautifully soft and delicate, and sufficiently 
near the eye to be appreciated. Some little 
time afterwards he found that the little figures had 
all these little joints taken out ; they had prac- 
tically been painted over with dark paint, and to 
his mind the effect was entirely spoilt. He was 
in the Guards’ Chapel a few Sundays ago,and he 
still thought they lacked colour compared with 
what they had the first time he saw them. There 
was not the slightest doubt that the greatest 
difference in effect could be obtained by thick- 
ness of colour in the joints of the tesserz. 
With regard to the size of the tesserze, per- 
sonally he did not like the large pieces, though 
that, he supposed, was a matter of taste. There 
was a marked difference of effect between 
mosaic in large pieces and that in small 
tesserze. He did not mean minute tesserze like 
those in St. Peter’s ; but large pieces of mosaic 
always suggested to his mind the difference 
between appliqué work and embroidery. The 
one was a highly refined, finished piece of 
work, and the other seemed an easy-going, 
coarse method of getting over the difficulty. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Anning Bell, in responding, <aid Colonel 
Prendergast rather disputed his idea of the 
treatment proper to mosaics. Perhaps he had 
not sufficiently expressed his feeling that it 
was not archaism. He did not deduce what 
he thought was the proper treatment from the 
old work, but from the nature of the material 
itself. He did not think the work could be 
done in any other way to make it look well. 
A great deal of realisn: could be got, but in 
doing that the beauty of the material was 
sacrificed, and only a very poor painting 
resulted ; whereas this glassy, stiff, formal 
material was a beautiful thing in _ itself. 
He did not clearly recall the chapel of 
St. Isidore, but that fact showed, he thought, 
that personally he was not very interested 
in it. He had seen a good deal of work of 
that kind, and very able work too ; but, to tell 
the truth, he rather thought that it was playing 
the fool with mosaic to do that sort of thing. 
Mr. Spence rather disputed his idea that 
mosaic should dominate to the extent that he 
thought itshould. Mr. Spence thought it went 
well with a lot of other materials. He (Mr. 
Bell) did not think so. In an apse in a church 
it looked well with other things all around, 
but it must be remembered that in most cases 
of old work the apse was generally the best 
thing in the church, and, as a rule, it had been 
knocked to smithereens and restored, so that 
it was rather hard to say that one 
had data to go upon in saying that. He 
himself felt that it was very much better where 
there was a great deal of it. Mr. Spence also 
said that outside mosaics should have variety 
and mystery. He did not quite see how that 
was to be got. It would be nice, but they 
could not get variety outside in a bright light. 
The other was the right treatment, because 
one got a whole treatment that looked har- 
monious with relation to the stone and things 
round it. As regards the point Mr. Brindley 
raised, that the old work was done on the flat, 
and then pressed face downwards, he did 
not think the point of taking so long to do 
affected those people particularly ; they hada 
good many centuries to do the work in, and 
even when they did it quickly they employed 
many men. He had not, perhaps, sufficiently 
enforced his point when he spoke of the 
unpleasant effect of laying down mosaic because 
it was so flat. He meant from the front. 
They could not help getting a constant 
variety of plane Sy the natural touch of the 
finger in putting it down. He thought that 
was implied, andhe never did anything else. 
He agreed about St. Paul’s that the old mosaics 
were very poor mosaics and nasty-looking 
things ; but Sir William Richmond’s, although 
they were done in an excellent manner, were 
perhaps a little exaggerated and a little too 
lofty. He had got a little too glittering and 
shining an effect; and, if he might dare to 





say such a thing, he thought the designs 
of Mr. Watts were not things for mosaics, 
they were rather florid for that kind of 
treatment. He was interested in hear- 
ing Mr. Townsend’s point that the old 
mosaic was only invented in 1528, which 
was afterwards commented upon when 
we were asked why we should stick to the 
earlier work. He did not think it was a 
question of having no medium. It was simply 
that the earlier work could not help being 
more limited, the materials being so limited 
that it was difficult to get outside them. When 
once they got a chance of doing clever things 
they did them. It was just the same as in all 
other things. The history of all other art was, 
first of all, that a savage man must have a 
pretty strong impulse to want to do anything 
at all, except kill other people and get things 
to eat; he did not know much, and had 
to fumble about, and slowly he acquired 
the power to express his ideas. While it was 
difficult to express his ideas, he wanted to 
express them to the best extent, but it was so 
hard that he was pretty careful about the ideas 
that he expressed. But when he got easy with 
his material he wanted to do things that were 
clever in it, and to do things which were hard 
to do. And so every art almost rose and 
fell in that scale. He did not want to 
take the early mosaics (of which he approved) 
as being the only examples to follow, be- 
cause they were of that period. He did not 
wish to say that the later ones must not be 
followed because they were later, but because 
he did not like them himself. He thought the 
later ones went wrong because they did not 
try to do what the mosaics did so well, and 
that the earlier ones kept within limits, partly 
because they did not know any worse! We 
should look at the stuff and see what it can do, 
and then do all we can with it, but we should 
not try to do more than we can do. It was in- 
teresting to hear Mr. Crane’s remarks about 
the cartoons being reproduced in work that 
he had done. He agreed that it could be 
done, but all the same, in his opinion it was 
not a desirable method ; and he felt he was 
rather at issue with the Chairman there, as he 
(the speaker) was of opinion that the work- 
men should be given some play along with the 
artist. Workmen differed so much in their 
power of carrying things out that one soon 
found out which of them could do the better 
work and which the easier work, and one 
could allot the work accordingly. And then 
there was a kind of variety got. Then 
there was one other point. Mosaic was 
not against realism, but he thought that 
it showed the advantage of not being able 
to get realism—that mosaic was one of the 
very few arts in which one was forced 
by the necessity of the material and the limita- 
tions of the material to a rather higher plane 
of thought, or at any rate into somewhat lofty 
subjects which could not be expressed by 
clever interesting execution. It meant the 
plain verities of simple facts: Time, the 
Judgment, Life—those things were best treated 
in something which could not remind one of 
other clever things in the same material. 
It had just got to be austere and definite—a 
sort of raw presentation only of the idea, with 
no draping or ornament to it. Mosaic did that, 
and so it was peculiarly useful for religious 
work, 





The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting, on December 2, would be a business 
meeting, when the election of candidates for 
membership would take place, and the results 
of the November examinations would be made 
known. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge has given notice that he 
will move a resolution to the effect that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects desires to 
thank the Local Government Board for the 
issue of model by-laws iv. (Rural Districts), but 
while doing so the Royal Institute would urge 
on the Board the desirability of preparing a 
model to enable Rural District Councils to 
regulate party walls as distinct from external 
walls. 

Mr. H. W. Wills has given notice that he 
will move the following resolution : “ That in 
the interests of the profession it would be 
advisable to -have a list of Institute assessors 
drawn up from whom the President would 
nominate, and that this list be from time to 
time revised.” 


The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday last week 
in the Meeting-room of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W., Mr. G. B. Carvill, 
Vice-President, occupying the chair in the 
unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. 
W.H. Seth-Smith. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
the following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers, i.c., Messrs. E. S. Barr, J. C. Bucknill, F. 
Bisset, W. J. Delbridge, J. H. Goodchild, C. L. 
Hampton, G. O. Howship, A. S. Jones, E. J. 
Kallenborn, E. G. Millar, D. W. Pollock, E. 
Pitt, H. Sandford, W. J. M. Thomasson, A. H. 
Whyte, and E. H. Walker. 

The Chairman then nominated Mr. R. H. 
Weymouth to fill the vacancy caused in the 
Committee by the appointment of Mr. A. T. 
Bolton as head-master of the Day School. The 
election will take place at the next meeting. 


New Premises Fund. 

The Chairman said it was his pleasing duty 
to announce the following list of denations to 
the New Premises Fund, 7.e., Mr. | Macvicar 
Anderson, 250/.; the late Arthur Cates, 25o0l. ; 
Mr. Henry L. Florence, 250/.; Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, 200/.; Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A,, 
200].; Mr. E. A. Gruning, Ioo/.; Messrs. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and Paul Water- 
house, Ioo/.; Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas, 
50/.; Mr. William Emerson, 50/.; Mr. T. M. 
Rickman, 50/.; Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, 
50/. ; the late William Young, 50/.; Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, 31/. Ios.; Mr. Reginald T. Blomtield, 
25/.; Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 25/. ; Mr. 
A, E. Street, 21/.; Mr. Ronald P. Jones, roi. ; 
Mr. A. T. Bolton, 1o/.; Mr. Walter Emden, 
5/. 5s.; Mr. W. L. Trant Brown, 5/. 5s.; 
Messrs. C. J. Blomfield and A. C. Blomfield, 
5/. 53. 

The Sanitalion of a Country House, 


Mr. Max Clarke then read the following 
paper on “The Sanitation of a Country 
House ” :— 

I have been wondering since the Committee 
of the Architectural Association asked me to 
read a paper on this subject whether they paid 
as great a compliment to the members as they 
didto me. That, I suppose, must be settled by 
each member for himself. Asa rule, “ sanita- 
tion” is looked upon as a matter to be got over 
with the least amount of trouble possible. 
When I say this you must bear in mind that I 
do not pose as a sanitarian ; I simply look at 
this branch of the duties of an architect in the 
same light as I do any of the multifarious 
matters he is called upon to deal with for the 
usual 5 per cent. 

Let me tell you how it came about that I 
was led to think seriously of the particular 
matter under consideration this evening. 
Many years ago I was walking through the 
streets of a provincial city with a friend ; he 
had with him a clerk of works, who was en- 
gaged upon some of the buildings in course of 
erection, and had been upon others. Pointing 
to a pipe against a wall, this gentleman said, 
as well as I recollect, ‘‘The authorities are 
under the impression that is a ventilation-pipe, 
but I just stuck the end of it into the ground, 
and it looks all right and does no harm.” This 
remark made a great impression upon me, as I 
could not help turning over in my mind, were 
the authorities at fault in asking for a ventila- 
ting-pipe or was the man at fault in so deceiving 
them. I always hope the architect knew 
nothing of the transaction, but he should have 
done so if he did his duty. 

Now, gentlemen, let me for a moment sub- 
stitute the word “hygiene” for “ sanitation.” 
The explanation in a dictionary of the word 
“sanitary” is “pertaining to, or designed to 
secure health,” and of the word “hygiene” 
“the science which treats of the preservation 
of health.” There does not seem such a differ- 
ence between the two definitions that I might 
not substitute the latter for the former word. 
Now I must ask you to turn with me to the in- 
troduction to Parkes’ “Hygiene”; the first 
paragraph is as follows :—“ Hygiene is the art 
oi preserving health—that is, of obtaining the 
most perfect action of body and mind during 
as long a period as is consistent with the laws 
vt lite, In other words, it aims at rendering 
growth more perfect, decay less rapid, life 
more vigorous, death more remote.” This 
paragraph I consider the most admirable defi- 
nition of “Hygiene.” I should like to read to 


you the whole of the introduction, but time 
will not permit, and I can only suggest that 
each member, at least each junior member 
present, and also those who may look over this 
paper in print, should carefully read over and 
consider the whole of this introduction to 
Parkes’ “ Hygiene.” 
Just fancy for the architect what the above 
paragraph means ; that each one has it in his 
power to assist in such an endeavour, which, 
if carried out, would alter in a great measure 
the whole state of mankind, because that is 
what it really means, “the most perfect action 
of the body and mind.”’ Is this not what we 
are all aiming at in various ways, or should 
be? Now, let me ask, how many of the archi- 
tects in the United Kingdom have a copy of 
this particular work in their library? How 
many have given it the consideration it 
deserves, or deem it one of the main objects 
of their lives to further the objects it treats of ? 
If I can only bring some of them, and particu- 
larly some of the rising generation, to realise 
that “The Art of Architecture” embraces such 
a duty to the whole of mankind, I shall have 
accomplished something. There are many 
different views as to what the duties of an 
architect are. They seem to me largely to 
turn on how much an architect should do or 
can do for 5 per cent. Lengthy articles have 
been written on his duties as an arbitrator and 
such like, but where does one read of his 
duties in rendering growth more perfect, decay 
less rapid, life more vigorous, and death more 
remote. 

The other day the address of our President 
contained a paragraph to the following effect : 

“Ttis a fault in our training that our pupils 
are not on the works enough, and that we do 
not specialise enough. Highly trained men, 
with a diploma from a guild or an institute 
or what not, ought really, if our building is to 


’| be of our best, to confine themselves to design 


and the supervision of building construction, 
and not to meddle with surveying, valuations 
and dilapidations, bills, &c., work which cer- 
tainly does not savour of art.” 

Might he not have addedtto the list “ sanitary 
engineering.” It really is a most difficult 
matter, at least to my mind to decide what we 
should do ourselves and what leave to others ; 
for my own part I see nothing wrong in 
employing another man to do that for me 
which I know he can do better than I could 
myself, the only difficulty to me is, who is to 
pay him? Personally I feel I should, if I 
undertook to do work for such and sucha 
percentage, and if I were quite sure that my 
client got the advantage of the best information 
on the subject. 

Now you may say, what has all this to do 
with the “Sanitation of a Country House” 
and my reply is this, that I look upon the 
title of the paper from the very broadest 
point of view, it not only concerns the drains 
and pipes, but it deals with almost the whole 
structure from foundations to roof-tree, and it 
is only by an architect having in view the 
benefit of the whole community at large, that 
he will have fulfilled his duty to mankind in 
general and his client in particular, not to 
speak of himself. It does not signify what the 
matter in hand may be, he is morally, if not 
legally, responsible for the result of his work, 
whether in fact it is a benefit to posterity or 
the reverse. I do not think this view of the 
case is brought home often enough to 
architects, and I take this opportunity of 
pressing it upon the younger members of 
the Association ; for it is to those I am here 
to speak, the older ones I hope know as 
much about sanitation and hygiene as I do 
myself, whether these two items always get 
the consideration they deserve from men in 
practice is a question. 

My friends say that I am very prone to deal 
in facts, when generalities would in their 
opinion answer, and my reply is that I think 
the more one gets to what some call “rock 
bottom” the better will our work be, whether 
it be as an art or profession, so I am going to 
give you a few instances of cases which have 
come before me. Some few years ago I had 
something to do with a building where the 
architect had, I presume, great confidence in 
his clerk of works and foreman ; at any rate, 
they were given a plan of the drains; it was 
neither very good nor very bad, and the work 
was done. A short time afterwards, from 
various causes, the drains were overhauled, 
and it was found that there was one length of 
gin. pipe into which several 6-in. pipes were 
branched, and on the 9-in. pipe, between each 





of the 6-in. branches, a 9-in. syphon trap was 
discovered, each trap being quite blocked up 
with soil ; so far as I recollect there were five 
traps in a length of about 60 ft. 

I heard of a case the other day, equally 
interesting, but from another pointof view. A 
house in the country—fortunately I do not 
know either the neighbourhood or the archi- 
tect—built not long ago, lately from some cause 
the drainage had to be examined, and was 
found to be defective. An architect was of 
course employed to put matters right, and his 
way of doing it was to write a letter to a 
builder instructing him to test the drains ang 
put in new where he considered necessary, no 
supervision beyond a casual inspection being 
exercised over the country builder or what he 
“ considered necessary.” 

I need hardly tell you my point is, that 
papers might be read here and elsewhere till 
doomsday without any practical result, unless 
men take a different view of their responsi- 
bilities from those I have just quoted. 

Having pointed out to you what I consider 
the responsibilities of an architect are in con- 
nexion with sanitation, it now remains to get 
an idea what are the sanitary requirements of 
any house, as I do not believe we should build 
any worse for the poor than we should for the 
rich, so far as sanitation goes. 

We need not consider site, aspect, or pro- 
spect, as it seldom falls to the lot of an archi- 
tect to decide on the first, and any man worthy 
of the name of architect would deal to the best 
of his ability with the two iatter items, on 
which there is plenty of information to be had, 
and they are not matters which require super- 
vision. 

Subsoil Drainage-——The lie of the ground 
requires most careful consideration, and the 
drainage of the subsoil, if such is required, 
always bearing in mind that it is better to lay 
land drains so that they will convey water away 
from the house than towards it. I mention 
this, as I saw a scheme a little time ago 
arranged to convey all the subsoil water in a 
pipe under the centre of a house when it would 
have been quite possible to take it away at the 
sides of the house. Land drains or agricul- 
tural pipes are liable to get blocked up at 
times, which should be borne in mind when 
laying them. The general drainage I shall 
speak of later. 

Foundations and Concrcte-—The foundations 
should receive careful consideration even in 
the country, taking care in a clay district to 
carry them well down beyond the levei which 
may be affected by droughts ; if this were done 
we should not hear of so many cracked build- 
ings and under-pinning jobs, which, though 
money-making for the architect, are not pleasant 
for the client. 

In connexion with the foundations, let me 
remind you that Portland cement requires more 
examination and attention than it usually re- 
ceives from architects. I find it very difficult 
to get it sufficiently air-slaked—or, in other 
words, it is, as a rule used when it is too 
fresh; it sets so rapidly that it is partly 
set before it is used in brickwork, drain- 
work, or concrete, and if knocked up again 
of course it is not the least use; it is also 
more likely to blow or expand when used 
fresh, accounting for the number ‘of stone- 
ware pipe-collars fractured which are to be 
met with. 

Damp Courses Over Arca of Buildings.— 
Covering the area of buildings with Portland 
cement concrete, as required by many authori- 
ties, is for the purpose of keeping down 
ground damp, which, where there is no con- 
crete or other damp-proof course, is liable to 
be drawn up in the building when the latter is 
heated, the damp or noxious gas sometimes 
coming from great distances where the earth 
is light or porous, In this way sewer gas may 
be brought into a building from defective 
sewers existing at a considerable distance. In 
order to prevent this, care should be taken that 
the cement is sound and slow-setting, and that 
the concrete is not porous ; the aggregate not 
being too large, such for instance as_ brickbats, 
which one often sees in concrete. The surface 
should be well beaten down and smoothed 
over with a shovel so as to form an impervious 
face, even if the concrete is only to act as a 
damp-proof course, and not as a floor. 

Damp Courses.— Damp _ courses in walls 
should receive great attention. The very old- 
fashioned clause to be found in specifications, 
“two courses of stout old slates bedded in 
cement,” should, I suggest, be abolished, as it 
is most difficult to get stout slates, either old 
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or new, the usual type being so very thin that 
they break easily and are often damaged 
before the wall is built upon them. Asphalt 
often suffers from being laid upon the walls 
and then used as a gangway by the men 
on the works, or is otherwise damaged by 
moving materials upon the walls before the 
brickwork is continued up over the damp course. 
Whatever the material may be, it should be 
carefully protected until the superincumbent 
walls are built, then we may assume that we 
have done all that can be done to ensure a 
perfect layer of material to prevent damp 
rising. I do not give an opinion as to the best 
material to use, only care should be taken in its 
use. In connexion with damp courses and 
floors, I doubt if sufficient attention is paid to 
cases where there are wood floors with a space 
under, one side of a wall and tiles or mosaic 
with concrete under at the other side. 
Then some precaution is required to pre- 
vent the damp getting from the earth and 
concrete on the side of the wall to the flooring 
and timbers on the other side. 

Numerous methods can be adopted, but they 
are usually conspicuous by their absence. 

Vertical Damp Courses.— Vertical damp 
courses or dry areas are most important to 
rooms underground. I do not think there 
can be any doubt that, where a wide area 
cannot be obtained, covering the external 
face of the walls with a double thickness of 
asphalt is the very best means of keeping 
out damp, the asphalt forming a horizontal 
damp course at the bottom and extending 
vertically above the level of the surrounding 
earth.e My experience of hot compositions 
poured into a cavity in the wall is, that such 
care is necessary to prevent mortar droppings 
getting down, and to ensure the hot material 
getting down and adhering to that already in, I 
shall not risk it. The external application I can 
see and examine, the iaternal I have no means 
of knowing whether it is in as it should be or 
not. 

Ventilation under floors should be attended 
to, sleeper walls being built open to allow of 
currents of air through the open spaces ; one 
forgets at times that putting in an air brick to 
the space under one room and carrying up the 
brickwork close under the floor all round with- 
out any openings other than the one is not 
“ventilation,” it is only leaving a hole. All 
holes made in walls should have a fall out- 
wards to prevent wet being driven in. 

Bedding wall or pole-plates in main walls at 
the ground level is a mistake, they should 
always be carried on corbels, piers, or inde- 
pendent walls. In connexion with this, I 
think hoop-iron, well tarred and sanded, is to 
be preferred to wood wall-plates. 

Walls.—With regard to walls, what shall I 
say? That you should avoid, if possible, using 
g-in. walls. It is not sanitary work, in my 
opinion, to builda house costing, say, 2,000/., all 
the outer walls being 9-in. brick ; and particu- 
larly when the bricks are porous, as so many are 
nowadays, put together with poor mortar, and 
not even damped before laying. Of all the simple 
requirements in building, I do not think there is 
any single one! have so much difficulty in getting 
carried out as wetting the bricks well before 
they are laid ; if this is not done the dry brick 
absorbs all the moisture out of the mortar so 
rapidly that the material is little better than 
dust or dry mud. Hollow walls require atten- 
tion to see that the cavity extends below the 
level of the internal damp course ; also that 
mortar is not allowed to drop down the cavity 
and rest on the wall, thus forming a means for 
the damp to pass from the exterior to the in- 
terior lining of the wall. The lead covering 
of lintels or arches over openings in hollow 
walls require attention to ensure the ends of 
the lead being welted and turned so as to 
direct the moisture to the outer wall. 

I have had some experience in building with 
granite, and I find it is a mistake to allow 
through or bond stones to extend to the inside 
face of the wall, as damp patches are usually 
found where the ends of these stones come. 
This is, of course, where neither brick lining 
or “strapping” (the Scotch term for battening 
and plaster) are used. 

‘ Roofs.—Some points in roofs require atten- 
1on ; One of the most important, to my mind, 
being in cases where eaves gutters rest on the 
tops of walls or On oversailing courses, It isa 
practical impossibility to make a cast-iron eaves 
gutter perfectly watertight, therefore short 
lengths of lead should be fixed on the top of 
the walls at each joint in the gutter to take the 
water which escapes from the joint away 





beyond the face of the wall, not allowing it to 
percolate into the brick and stone, and so form 
a very unsanitary spot, as well as an eyesore on 
the inside. These pieces of lead should be 
welted at tworedges, and of the other two edges 
the back should be turned up and the front 
edge turned slightly down where beyond the 
outer face of the wall. 

Down pipes are, as a rule, too large and too 
numerous in most buildings, where gulleys 
have to be fixed at the bottom of each stack, in- 
volving unnecessary drains and extra work 
clearing out, &c. The pipes should always be 
fixed so that they are clear of the walls in case 
of leakage. 

I would suggest that “ soakers,” which are 
more usual in the north than in the south, are 
better in every way than either secret gutters 
or flashing, the cover flashing being less liable 
to damage than flashing laid on roof slates. 
Soakers also make a good finish to hips where 
the taste of the architect does not permit of 
hip tiles, slate, or lead coverings ; the slates can 
be cut to a close joint down the angle. Slates 
of a greater width than the ordinary size should 
be used in these positions, so that no very 
narrow strips or small angle pieces are used, 
as these usually have only one nail or peg, and 
are very liable to get broken and fall off. 

I think two courses of slating battens, the 
lower one vertical and the upper horizontal, is 
a good method of obtaining an air space in 
roof construction, and so rendering the interior 
less liable to be affected by changes of tempera- 
ture. Felt should be clearly specified and 
examined as to quality, the cheapest, which is 
often seen on work, is not a desirable article. 

Silicate cotton or slag wool is a most 
admirable non-conductor, as well as being a 
sanitary material, to be used in almost all cases 
where hair felt is sooften used, the latter being 
a happy hunting-ground for all sorts of vermin, 
whereas the slag wool is, to them, most 
objectionable ; this applies to roof coverings, 
pugging in floors, “lagging” or covering 
pipes of all sorts, and all the other purposes a 
good non-conducting material is used for. 

I need hardly refer to the fact that the 
common floor with wood joists, floor boards 
and ceiling plastered, is not a “sanitary” floor, 
but it will be some time yet before we can get 
a solid floor of any sort used in country houses 
even of the better class, so I need not go into 
the difficulties of any of the varieties, either as 
to cost or execution, but I may say with regard 
to partitions, that I think the stud partition, of 
“quartering” plastered both sides should be 
consigned to the past, porous and pumice 
bricks, breeze concrete, perforated and solid 
plaster slabs and solid plaster on expanded 
metal are all so much superior that their use 
should be universal even in country houses. 
Building the tops of chimneys in cement and 
the insertion of proper damp courses in them 
should be a matter of common practice, but I 
fancy more attention is often paid to the 
problem how to get a chimney to draw, or not 
to smoke, without recourse to a chimney pot, 
than to whether the damp course has been 
properly put in. 

The architect who has been called in once 
to ¢ry and cure a bad case of “dry rot” in a 
house will, I imagine, need no reminder as to 
the necessity of making provision against such 
a misfortune arising in one of his own build- 
ings, or one who has lived during a cold 
winter in a country house with no means of 
heating the hall or passages, he, I fancy, will 
bear in mind the necessity of heating arrange- 
ments, the nature of which we need not dis- 
cuss. I would only say avoid any system 
which combines heating and a supply of hot 
water for domestic purposes, unless the former 
be of the most limited description. 

Windows.—The height of rooms, the lighting 
of them by suitable windows, and if no fire- 
places are provided, some means for the air to 
escape, I shall not venture to use the word 
ventilate in connexion with this, even the 
cistern rooms should be well lighted ; although 
the water is not the better of any light. The 
height of the windows with relation to the 
floor and ceiling requires attention, many of 
the building regulations having claims on the 
subject, and it is not a pleasant experience, 
when a picturesque window, or, mayhap, 
several of them, have been arranged in the 
roof, to receive a polite request from the 
authorities to alter so as to conform to by-law 
so and so. 

High bottom beads or rails to double hung 
sashes as a simple inlet for air are not made 
use of as often as they should ; they also form 
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a very excellent stop to prevent wet coming in 
at these points when heavy gales blow directly 
on windows, as is so often the case in exposed 
situations in the country. 

A splayed notch on the outside of the bottom 
bead is an additional safeguard against water, 
but do not cut the notch upside down, as illus- 
trated in a well-known work on specifications 
—evidently a slip, but still liable to be copied 
by the beginner. 

I think we may now turn to the matters 
which are more usually known as sanitary. It 
is really to impress upon you how many sani- 
tary items there are which require your per- 
sonal attention and which you cannot hand 
over as a P.C. amount to your pet sanitary 
engineer. He, poor man, if he is a little above 
the average, may tear his hair when he finds 
water-closets, baths, lavatories, and sinks dotted 
about all over the plan, causing him the greatest 
difficulty in dealing with the arrangements, if 
(and bear in mind I say “if”) you have not 
given the matter the consideration it requires 
from the first. 

We shall presume all things are in order and 
the water-closets are grouped fairly well in one 
part of the building, as few outlying ones as 
possible, baths not over rooms where the flow 
of water from a quick waste will disturb the 
occupants of rooms below, also where, if leak- 
ages occur, as little damage as possible will be 
done. 

All these things are in order, and we shall 
now consider the fittings and drains. 

First of all, let me assure you that the more 
simple the fittings are the less future trouble 
your client will have, and that is a matter of 
some importance in outlying country districts. 
I spend a short time every year at a house 
where, if a plumber is required he has to be 
brought a distance of seventeen miles—about 
seven byrail and ten bycoach. Thisis enough 
to make one careful that the taps do not require 
washers or the water-closets new seatings 
more often than is absolutely necessary. 

Taking the important item of water-closets, 
I should advise in all cases a wash down or 
pedestal basin, and, in saying this, I know I 
lay myself open to criticism, but I have been 
through all the points of noise and flush and 
non-cleaning and comfort and habit and all 
the rest of it, and am still of the same opinion. 
As to the particular type I shall not say much. 
I think it should not be what is called “large 
area”’ water surface; I do not think the 
clearing of these is at all satisfactory, even 
with flushing cisterns of larger capacity than 
we are allowed to use in London as a rule. 

I also think the basin you select should have 
the most simple joint to the soil-pipe that can 
be obtained, consistent with perfect water seal 
or air tightness, depending upon the position 
of the joint ; in fact, I desire a perfect joint 
which any handy man can make, as the basin 
may be broken any day by careless use or 
accident. The back, of course, should be 
straight, and the flushing rim, if it is of that 
variety, should allow of a good body of water 
falling all round. Seats should alway: be of 
hardwood in two thicknesses, preventing the 
warping and cracking which seats made of 
one thickness are always liable to. The water- 
closet should be fixed so that the flushing 
cistern can be placed immediately over the 
inlet arm ; the old-fashioned position back toa 
window is the worst for a water-closet worked 
with a W.W.P. or flushing cistern. The seat 
should either have rubber bosses fixed on the 
underside or iron bearers projecting from the 
wall, leaving the floor clear for sweeping ; the 
hinges should be brass pivots and plates fixed 
to the edges of the seats at the side—not butt 
hinges, which are very usual. Every water- 
closet basin should be white ; printed basins 
hide dirt. 

One point in connexion with the W.W.P. 
which does not receive the attention it de- 
serves, is the rate at which it fills. I putin 
specifications that it is to fill in a minute anda 
half, which means that with a low head of 
water a 3-in. ball valve must be used, and as 
this costs a little more than a 2-in. ball valve, 
it is not always used when it should be. As 
far as my experience goes a perfect flushing 
cistern has yet to be invented, so I shall not 
offer you any advice upon the sort to use except 
the fewer the working parts the better. The 
shell, if of cast-iron, should always be gal- 
vanised; wood lined with lead are best in 
some situations, both on account of quality in 
the water, and not so liable to damage from 
freezing. I think a chain or for the better 





qualities a brass rod, wot in a slide, the best 
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form of pull, a stop cock on the water supply 
to each flushing cistern is an advantage 
when repairs are needed ; the position of the 
arm for connecting the antisyphon pipe is of 
some importance, and the method of connect- 
ing the pipe to the arm when the latter 1s of 
any stoneware type, is a difficulty sometimes 
not satisfactorily dealt with, therefore I am 
inclined towards a lead trap to which the anti- 
syphon pipe can be wiped, as the best way out 
of the difficulty. If a valve closet must be fixed, 
use a good one; cheap valve closets with 
flimsy parts and badly finished brass work re- 
quire repairs frequently, and seldom repay for 
the small saving in the first outlay. A lead tray 
should always be fixed under these water-closets 
in case of leakage from the valve, with a weep- 
ing-pipe to the outer air having a copper flap 
at the end to prevent wind plowing up the 
pipe, and the same applies to the overflows 
from all cisterns and flushing-tanks. Care 
should be taken to make the wood fittings in 
connexion with these water-closets easily 
movable, and clear of plaster work and the 
like. 

Baths.—I do not think I have any particular 
remarks to make as to baths. Whether porce- 
lain, cast-iron, or copper be used, must always 
be a matter of individual taste ; the first-named 
is always difficult to heat if a hot bath is re- 
quired. Copper is the best in this respect, but 
a good one is always expensive, and requires 
stout cradling to prevent it being put out of 
shape. 

The bath fittings should, in my opinion, be of 
ample size, so that the bath can be filled rapidly, 
and I lean towards valves or taps which are 
quite distinct, the hot supply from the cold, and 
the nose projecting well over the edge of the 
bath if not actually inside (which is a modern 
improvement), very useful in case the valve 
leaks at the stuffing box or union. Lead safes 
are useful where the baths are enclosed, but 
the best types of baths do not require enclosures, 
and with these lead safes are unsightly. A tile 
or mosaic floor being preferable, or perhaps a 
sunk marble slab if funds will permit. 

The wastes from baths, sinks, and lavatories, 
should be ample in size to permit of quick dis- 
charge, and the outlets should be of sufficient 
area to properly fill the waste-pipe. The latter 
should, in my opinion, discharge into an open 
head outside, so that the traps may not be 
syphoned out. I think this a better method 
than having long continuous wastes fitted with 
antisyphon pipes, 

Lavatories and Sinks.—The number of lava- 
tories and sinks from which we can select is so 
large that all tastes are catered for. Those 
having complicated fittings should always have 
lead safes under in case of leakage. Enclo- 
sures are to be avoided, as they become recep- 
tacles for dirt and objectionable things in 
general. Every fitting of this nature should 
have a proper overflow. I have had consider- 
able trouble with sinks for hot water washing- 
up, in cases where glazed ware was unsuitable, 
and have tried wood lined with lead, zinc, and 
tinned copper, but they all proved practically 
useless in a very short time, in cases where 
there was much washing-up to be done with 
hot water ; 2-in. teak put together with red 
lead, galvanised bolts and brass screws being 
the only form of sink suitable for this class of 
work ; in this case I have had the waste plugs 
made hollow and of sufficient height to form an 
overflow. Care should be taken to have a 
proper grating in the waste washer, which can 
be removed but not (oo easily taken out, other- 
wise it is never in its place and pipes get 
blocked up. Angle strainers in sinks are a 
useful addition in this respect, if the domestics 
can only be induced to make use of them. 

The vexed question of housemaid’s sinks 
should be considered ; what its use should be 
and to what extent they should be provided. 
Except in large houses I consider that a water- 
closet should be used for emptying the slop- 
pails into, but when a slop sink is required it 
should resemble a water-closet, not have a 
grating or anything of that nature to the outlet ; 
the latter are only suitable for fixing under hot 
or cold draw-off taps, which should be pro- 
vided in the housemaid’s closet; the latter 
should be light and airy, not,as so many are, 
in some corner, deficient in everything except 
dirt and smell. If areal slop-sink is provided 
it must be fitted with a ventilated soil-pipe and 
antisyphon-pipe, exactly as a water - closet 
would. 

Au sinks should have high backs or some 
otier means of preventing the wall or enclo- 
sire from getting wet; slabs of marble, tiles, 


rendering with Portland cement, all answer the 
same purpose. No space for water to trickle 
down should be left behind sinks of any 
description. 

Traps.—Usually of drawn lead, should be 
fixed under all fittings ; with brass cleaning 
screw, the latter having a square or oblong 
projection for unscrewing, not a couple of 
small holes, or an indentation requiring a 
special tool to unscrew it. A little time ago, I 
spent an hour with a plumber getting out a 
screw cap to a sink waste ; if it had had a pro- 
jection to fit a spanner, it could have been 
removed in one minute. 

With regard to fittings generally, there 
seems to be a great laxity amongst men who 
do this class of work—both those who specify 
and those who execute—as to connexions 
between fittings and lead pipes ; these should 
always be made with “unions and flynuts ;” as 
a rule, the “ union ” portion is omitted, say, for 
instance, connecting a stop-cock ; more often 
than not, both ends are simply “tinned” and 
the joints wiped ; so that to get the cock off 
for repairs, the pipe must be cut in two places, 
and two new joints made when it is refixed. 
If proper unions were fitted in the first instance, 
they could be unscrewed, screwed up again 
without damage to pipes or fittings, or a useless 
expenditure of time. I shall only direct your 
attention to one other point in connexion with 
fittings, the word “ self-cleansing,” now in such 
common use. It would be well if all archi- 
tects and, indeed, their clients also, would 
understand that this term does not mean 
that the particular fitting will keep itself clean, 
but that there are no corners, or angles, or the 
like, where dirt can accumulate. Baths, lava- 
tories, sinks and water-closets particularly 
require “elbow-grease.” The daily application 
of a closet-brush to water-closets would pre- 
vent such filthy traps as are on exhibition in 
too many houses of even the better class. 

The supply of water to any house, country 
or otherwise, is a matter which should receive 
careful attention, but more particularly in the 
country. Very often the difficulties are 
increased by the supply being limited from 
various causes, such, for instance, as want of 
power to pump the water up to the required 
level. This is too large a matter to deat with 
to-night, beyond saying that the Canadian type 
of windmill, hot air, and petroleum engines, 
and also the hydraulic ram, all serve the pur- 
pose when natural gravitation is not available. 

Pipes for water service should be considered, 
with regard to the nature of the water, particu- 
larly in some localities where both the water 
and the earth may cause deterioration of lead, 
the water thereby being contaminated occa- 
sionally. I show you a piece of lead pipe 
taken from a house near Bedford some 
time ago, the exterior ealen away by some 
action of the earth in which it was laid, some 
hundreds of yards had to be renewed in this 
case. I laid some lead pipes in the neighbour- 
hood in trenches which were filled with sand 
and gravel, with which the pipes were sur- 
rounded to prevent damage trom the above 
cause. Lead lined with tin, or iron lined with 
glass are very good, but are expensive, and the 
former require special joints. The storage of 
water is, of course, a debated point. Person- 
ally, I am for storage, as | consider it can be 
carried out with very little fear of contamina- 
tion, and it saves many a trouble when there 
is a hitch inthe supply. Ina country house, a 
supply of water for drinking and cooking pur- 
poses can be stored in a glazed stoneware tank 
(if a slate or galvanised iron one is not con- 
sidered good enough), either white or buff, 
which, with occasional cleaning, is about the 
most sanitary article which can be obtained. 
The general supply can be stored in a gal- 
vanised wrought-iron cistern, or cast-iron, or 
steel plate. If the size is large the wrought- 
iron should never be less than 4 in. in thick- 
ness ; many are so thin as to be useless in a 
very short time. I have found it an advantage 
when a galvanised cistern is used to have it 
thoroughly cleaned ovt when all the con- 
nexions are made, and then to paint the inside 
twice with Portland cement, mixed with water 
to about the consistency of paint; this pre- 
serves the galvanising and covers many of the 
little projections left in the process. 

I need hardly remind you that close-fitting 
covers to the cisterns are essential ; that the 
cisterns should, if possible, not be placed 
where the water is liable to freeze in cold 
weather. Near a chimney is a good position, 
other matters being equal. Ease of access 





should be considered tor cleaning cut, and 


safes under are always advisable in case of 
accidental overflow. The position of outlets 
deserves attention. They should always be in 
the side of the cisterns, so that dirt cannot get 
down the pipes, and if a supply is taken off 
for hot water, it should always be taken out of 
the cistern below the general cold water supply 
otherwise there is danger of leaving the hot 
water system without water in times of 
scarcity. Stop-cocks, with unions and large 
wheel-heads, so as to be easily turned, are 
necessary. Wrapping the pipe with slag wool 
made upon canvas is desirable, and where 
casings are fixed they should be easily re- 
movable, not nominally so, as is so frequent. 
One further point with regard to cisterns, 
There are some on the market which are jn- 
tended for use as a reserve only, the supply 
under ordinary circumstances coming direct 
from the service-pipe and not passing through 
the cistern. I am not in favour of this arrange- 
ment, as the water might be in the reserve 
for so long a period that its use might be un- 
desirable. I think we may now turn to the 
soil pipes and drains, dealing with the former 
first. Naturally lead is the most suitable 
material, except in cases where large quanti- 


to be dealt with; under these circumstances 
cast iron is more desirable, as the lead is 
buckled and at times cracked by the alternate 
heating and cooling. The connexion of the 
foot of the soil pipe to the drain is often not 
carried out as it should be; if the soil pipe 
be 34 in. in diameter, and there is no neces- 
sity for it being larger, the brass tail pieces 
usually sold have such a narrow flange that 
it will not bear on the collar of the pipe, but 
slips right down; a wide flange bearing all 
round on the stoneware socket should be speci- 
fied and insisted upon; the tail piece should 
be lined with the lead pipe the whole length, 
the latter dressed over the flange all round, 
and the joint wiped round the top edge; the 
whole length of the tail piece should show 
above the ground level, and the joint to the 
drain be made with cement well flaunched 
and trowelled hard. 

A sufficient number of tacks should be put 
to lead soil-pipes, not less than every 5 ft., in 
pairs on both sides ; bends should, of course, 
be avoided where possible; the soil-pipes 
should be carried up to a sufficient height to 
ensure the gases coming from them being 
taken away clear of windows and ventilators, 
but ot up the side of chimneys finishing 
close to the chimney-pots, in which case there 
is a great probability that as the air from the 
drain comes up the ventilating-pipe it will 
go down the smoke flue, in many of which 
there is a down draught except during the 
time there is a fire actually in the stove. 
Guards of some sort should be fixed on the 
tops of soil-pipes to prevent birds building, 
leaves, &c., getting in. Branches into soil- 
pipes should be arranged so as to avoid joints 
being in the thickness of walls, and the con- 
nexions of water-closets to the branch pieces 
should be carefully attended to. So much has 
been written about drains and drain-pipes 
that I fear you will be weary of the subject. 
As a rule the drains are a simple matter, if 
one only could get perfect joints, and it is to 
improve these that so much attention is di- 
rected at the present time. Certain points 
should always have careful attention ; for 
instance, where tiiere are separate soil and 
rain-water drains the former should always 
be laid below the latter. If the rain-water 
be stored for use, the joints of the pipes 
conveying it should be most carefully made, 
as it is possible for water to get into 
the pipes from the surrounding earth, as well 
as to get out and the quality of that getting in, 
may be very objectionable. One of the chief 
difficulties in laying drain pipes is to get a true 
alignment at the joints, so that each pipe may 
be quite concentric with those adjoining. With 
the ordinary joint this is a matter entirely de- 
pending on the skill of the individual who lays 
and joints the pipes. The cement exuding 
when the pipes are pushed up together 1s 
another difficulty ; careful wiping out of the 
pipes at each joint being the only remedy for 
this most frequent defect. To obviate these 
difficulties some use gasket or hemp bound 
round the end of the spigot, to make the end of 
the pipe fit close and concentric ; but I think 
the pipes with a ring of composition on the 
spigots and sockets and a cement joint outside 
is the best method of avoiding difficulties of 
this nature and taking a great responsibility otf 





the man who actually lays the pipes. The con- 
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crete on which the drains are laid is a matter 
on which much difference of opinion exists. 
One of the latest text-books advises a bed of 
concrete about 6 in. thick, laid to a regular fall, 
on which the pipes are to be laid, the space 
under the body of the pipe then being packed 
up with concrete. I do not consider this a 
good plan. I suggest that a bed of concrete 
6 in. or 8 in thick be laid with indentations at 
regular intervals for the collars of the pipes, 
allowing room enough to make the joint. The 
whole length of the pipe bearing on the con- 
crete render the lengths much less easily 
knocked out of position by accident. When 
each length is completed a benching at the 
side, up to about the middle of the pipe, is suffi- 
cient. Except to resist external damage, there 
is no object to be gained in surrounding pipes 
entirely with the ordinary concrete, which is of 
too porous a nature to keep in any sewer gas 
or air which may escape from defective pipes 
or joints. Of course if a pipe, surrounded 
with concrete, say 18 in. or 20 in. square, is to 
be looked upon as a beam, then it is superior 
to a pipe with benching up to its middle only ; 
but I think we should always try and get a 
sufficiently good foundation for our drains to 
enable us to abandon the beam theory. It is, 
of course, necessary to protect pipes from 
shocks of heavy vehicles passing over them and 
such like. The concrete should be properly 
made with clean material, and where the earth 
falls in upon it when the pipes are being laid, 
it, viz., the earth, should be carefully cleaned 
off the surface before the additional layer of 
concrete is put down, otherwise there will be 
two distinct layers not connected with each 
other. 

I do not think I need trouble you with any 
remarks as to the size of drains, their inclina- 
tion, whether they should be stoneware or 
cast-iron, these are more matters of office 
routine which can be decided to suit the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. If we 
turn to the construction of manholes or inspec- 
tion chambers, a few remarks are necessary. 
If built of bricks I do not consider footings 
necessary to the walls; in ordinary earth, a 
slab of concrete extending to the external face 
of the wall is sufficient. I prefer rendering the 
interior with Portland cement, to the white 
glazed brick ; the joints in the latter take away 
any benefit gained by the glazed surface of the 
brick. Some say that hot water damages the 
rendering, but as hot water does not often rise 
above the benching, I have-not found the 
damage occur ; the benching should be steeper 
than is usual, and of a convex section, so that 
the solids washed upon the inclined surface 
may slide into the central channel. The objec- 
tion as te this form being inconvenient to stand 
upon and so on, need not be considered. Man- 
hole covers should always be galvanised, it is 
quite worth the extra cost. In the country 
where every manhole would be out of doors 
and not close to the house, the airtight quality 
of a cover is not of so much importance as it is 
intowns. Turning to what is usually called 
the “ air inlet,” I think that unless it can be 
placed in an unfrequented position, it should 
always be carried at least 8 ft. high, without 
any mica flap or valve of any sort, these are a 
delusion, they get out of order so easily, and 
their use as at present in towns, will not con- 
tinue very long. It is an accepted fact that there 
1S an up current in most ventilated soil-pipes 
under ordinary circumstances, but where a 
Wwater-closet on the soil-pipe is used, it reverses 
the current for the time and drives the air out 
at the first available outlet, which is usually 
the so-called “inlet.” For this reason, particu- 
larly in towns, the inlet should be carried up 
above all windows and the like, but in the 
country, a pipe the same diameter as the drain 
taken up say 8 ft. with a bend and wire guard 
at the top to prevent leaves and so on getting 
In, 1s quite sufficient, perhaps more than 
sufficient some will say, and advocate a grating, 
Say 18 in. square, close to the ground level. I 
need hardly remind you that overflows from 
rainwater tanks should not, under any circum- 
a be connected to soil drains, nor do I 
re — water drains should, even with 

Ps fixed on the outlet, unless some length 
of open channel intervenes between the trap 
on the surface water drain and the connexion 
to oe soil drain. 

sewage Disposal_—In many districts the dis- 
posal ot the sewage of a Ses house is A 
great difficulty where there are no sewers in 
the neighbourhood and the pollution of streams 
's very properly objected to. In such cases 
it is perhaps desirable to consider the ad- 








visability of having a separate system of 
drains to take the wastes from baths, lava- 
tories, and fittings which do not take solid 
filth ; with a tank, the contents of which can 
be used for watering gardens and the like, 
this would greatly reduce the amount of 
liquid to be dealt with. The sewage, or ex- 
cremental filth portion, can then be dealt with 
by some of the forms of bacterial treatment, 
known by the various names of bacterial filters, 
septic tanks, and such like. From what I 
have read on the subject, it seems to me that 
the treatment should be a form in which the 
sewage is passed first through a closed tank, 
and then through filters exposed to the light. 
Time will not permit me to go into the various 
methods advocated. I would remark that I 
heard of the arrangement nowknownas the bac- 
terial tank from a member of the Architectural 
Association a good many years ago, as Mouras’ 
Automatic Scavenger, a description of which 
can be seen in the Proceedings Institute of 
Civil Engineers :— 

Vol. 68, page 350, 1881-2 ; 

Vol. 72, page 359, 1882-3 ; 

Vol. 78, page 502, 1884. 
From these notes I had a scavenger con- 
structed in the latter part of 1893 at a private 
house I was then building, in the hope that it 
would render the sewage less offensive. This 
it has done most effectually, and although I 
cannot claim for it that the effluent is by 
any means Clear, it is not offensive. The tank 
has never been touched during the last eight 
years, and the last time I examined the drains 
they were quite clear and no solid matter had 
passed out of the chamber, showing that the 
solids had been broken down as anticipated. 
Since then I have advocated its use at my 
lectures on sanitation, and I know other 
tanks have been installed from the advice I 
gave, so that no patent rights can be claimed 
for this portion of the arrangements which are 
now before the public. I show you a diagram 
of an arrangement enlarged from a sheet 
exhibited at the Sanitary Institute. The 
original sheet is prepared by the Wor- 
cestershire County Council for the assis- 
tance of those persons in that county 
who wish to make trial of such method of 
sewage treatment. The only difficulty is the 
great fall required from the inlet to the outlet, 
the total being 6ft. 6in. ; various arrangements 
are illustrated on the original sheet, but I have 
only enlarged one, showing a liquefying tank 
and aerobic filters, suitable for a house of 
fifteen persons at twenty gallons per head, 
equal to 300 gallons per twenty-four hours. It 
has always seemed that some precautions 
should be taken against freezing in an installa- 
tion of this nature. I have heard of one 
“ Automatic Scavenger” (Mouras’ name for 
the liquefying tank) being frozen up ; it would 
be very inconvenient indeed if such should be 
the fate of some erected by our members ; this 
is one of the points to be thought out. 

I do not suppose any paper on the sanitation 
of a country house would be complete without 
some remarks on the dry system. A properly 
situated and arranged earth-closet is a most 
sanitary adjunct to a country house, no matter 
what class it may be intended for. Every- 
thing good in this world requires attention, 
and because the earth-closet requires, perhaps, 
a little more attention than people care to 
bestow upon it, it has got into bad repute. I 
speak now of outdoor—and shall we say 
isolated—earth-closets. If each country house 
was provided with an earth-closet constructed 
on the lines advocated by Dr. Poore, in his 
books, ‘‘ Rural Hygiene” and “ The Dwelling- 
House,” I imagine some of the difficulties of 
sanitation would be got over, and some of the 
dangers from the want of it would never arise. 
I refer, of course, to the “dry catch” system, 
the principle of which is that the floor on 
which the excreta falls slopes towards the out- 
side, allowing the urine to run into areceptacle 
filled with mould, and so the excreta is left dry, 
in which state objectionable gases are not 
generated. The usefulness of this arrange- 
ment depends, of course, upon regular atten- 
tion—I do not say daily attention, as I intended 
to do at first, but regular. The difficulty is in 
getting people who will go just a little out of 
their usual course to obtain what will, no 
doubt, have beneficial results, the latter being 
to the people concerned not quite apparent. 
I can only commend to your attention the 
books of Dr. Poore, as you ought to know 
something of this method even if your clients 
cannot be brought to adopt the system ad- 
vocated. I also suggest for your perusal an 
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article in Country Life in the number July 6, 
1901, called “An Experiment in Sanitation,” 
written by Dr. Poore, which deals in a most 
admirable manner with the storage of rain- 
water, and the disposal of slop-water and 
excreta, suitable for cottages. 

Now, gentlemen, I have concluded, not 
because I have exhausted the subject, but 
because I was particularly asked not to make 
the paper too long, and also for the very good 
reason that I wish to leave time for a dis- 
cussion, during which I hope that I amongst 
others may obtain some valuable information. 
I have tried to bring before you some points 
which are usually admitted as essential to 
the sanitation of a country or indeed, any 
house, but which I find require a great 
amount of supervision to ensure their being 
done properly, and as the very essence of 
sanitation is thoroughness in every small 
detail, 1 commend it to your most careful con- 
sideration, with the final remark that one of our 
objects should be to try and obtain “ The most 
perfect action of body and mind during as 
long a period as is consistent with the laws of 
life ; in other words, to render growth more 
perfect, decay less rapid, life more vigorous, 
death more remote.” 





The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that Mr. Max Clarke might set his mind at 
rest; they had not wasted their time that 
evening. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said he desired to pro- 
pose a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Max 
Clarke for a very valuable paper, which dealt 
very fully with many important matters. As 
to the difficulty of getting drains put in pro- 
perly, he thought that workmen were getting 
more reliable than they used to be; perhaps 
because architects and builders were getting 
to know better what they wanted. He had 
felt disheartened at times to find that it was 
not sufficient to stand on the brink of a trench 
to see whether the workmen were carrying 
on the work properly. Once a very good 
builder said he would set some bricklayers to 
do the drains, as they would take more care. 
He with the builder watched the men laya 
certain length of the drain, and while doing so 
he noticed that the “ cement ” being used was 
nothing but earth, for although the men had 
a bag of cement, they were using earth 
in order to economise their master’s material. 
The testing of drains by the sanitary authority 
or by the architect would make such an 
attempt impossible. Mr. Clarke had mentioned 
certain difficulties in regard to basement-floors, 
or the lower floors of houses. He (the speaker) 
had not in the last twenty years put a wooden 
floor down as the lowest floor of a house with 
a space underneath ; it was a great mistake to 
do anything of the kind. What should be 
done was to put coke breeze on ordinary con- 
crete down and to nail the boards to that, and 
if this were done, ground air, rats, or things 
of that kind would be prevented from getting 
through. The boards should be treated with 
some of the three or four solutions which were 
on the market—Burnett’s, for instance—but if 
that could not be done they could still nail the 
boards down without treatment. The boards 
should not be too thick, and if, or when, they 
wore out they could be replaced. As to dry- 
rot, he had seen it in the upper floors of houses, 
which floors had been pugged in the ordinary 
way, and where the boards had been nailed 
down too soon. Dry-rot was likely to attack 
in such circumstances, and if the rot could be 
discovered in time, it was a good and successful 
treatment to scrape the whole of the fungus 
off, and, with some Burnettising solution, 
thickened with whiting, cover the whole of the 
affected parts thick with it. In his experience 
that treatment, if adopted in time, was a cure. 
As to air-bricks, if they were relied on to 
ventilate a space under a floor, they were use- 
less, for they always got stopped up ; besides, 
they were useless if they were not stopped up. 
As to iron ventilating pipes for closet pipes, the 
usual result of using those pipes was that so 
much rust fell from them that the bottom was 
blocked up. He was strongly in favour of 
overhanging eaves. He had not done much in 
the way of hollow walls, but he had seen a 
great deal of such work where the damp came 
in under the flashings of the roof, against 
the outer wall, and he thought it was better 
to have solid walls. Overhanging eaves en- 
tirely stopped anything of the kind he had 
referred to happening. As to Mr. Clarke's 
remarks about the sewage disposal of a country 
house, he did not think the lecturer had 
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gone into the matter exhaustively. To put 
sewage into a pipe was not disposing of it; 
the difficulty began when they commenced to 
dispuse of it. The Local Authorities would 
not allow it to be put into ditches which ran 
into cow ponds, and if it were put on grass 
where cows grazed, and the soil was not per- 
fectly porous, the effect on the cows was 
disastrous after a time, as abortion was brought 
on. That might happen to two or three of the 
cows, but sometimes half or two-thirds of a 
herd were so affected. He was perfectly 
satisfied that in country cottages there should 
not be drains or sinks or anything of the sort. 
He was satisfied that every kind of slop pro- 
duced in an ordinary country cottage with a 
garden could and should be disposed of in the 
old-fashioned way of putting it on the garden 
or giving it to the plants. Directly it was put 
into a tank or sink there was more or less 
trouble, but if they threw it on to the culti- 
vated land it was done with. We ought to 
have more confidence in the purifying power 
of earth, and slops and excrement, if disposed 
of in this way, were never seen again. They 
should not put the stuff in pits, for the microbes 
which dealt with it were on the surface, 
and they would keep there if food was 
put there for them. The same with earth- 
closets ; he had had great difficulty in getting 
them managed in a_ sensible way. The 
machinery of the closets did not work well 
sometimes when the closets were put down ; 
people wanted to use ashes, instead of earth, 
and they might just as well use marbles. Ashes 
blotted up the moisture, but they did not 
deodorise. Dry earth was not suitable for 
earth closets, for it did not absorb the liquid as 
did a slightly damp earth taken in its natural 
state. The soil should not be buried deeply ; 
all that should be done was just to cover the 
soil. As to the ‘automatic scavenger,” a 
client, who had a large house very fully in- 
habited, told him that it acted splendidly, and 
he (the speaker) thought they would do well 
to give attention to it. 

Mr. P. Gordon Smith, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said a good deal had been said about 
Portland cement. They all knew the eccen- 
tricities of that material, and he had come to 
the conclusion that stoneware drains were not 
to be relied on, because the cement at the 
joints often split the joints of the pipes, and he 
had made up his mind to have nothing to do 
with stoneware pipes, but to substitute heavy 
cast-iron pipes with Angus Smith’s solution on 
the inside. Such a pipe had many advantages 
over the stoneware, particularly in the fact of 
having one joint to three or four in the stone- 
ware pipes. He was once concerned in the 
laying of some stoneware pipes ; he saw the 
work being done and he knew it was per- 
formed in the best manner possible, and yet 
eight years after it had been completed nearly 
all the pipes leaked and had to be taken out 
and iron ones substituted. He had come tothe 
conclusion that the iron pipe was the pipe of 
the future for all drain purposes. As to covering 
the area of the site of a building with concrete, 
that was an excellent plan if properly done. 
He knew the need of it, for he had seen a 
house in a Staffordshire village which was 
built above some disused coal mines. Some 
coal got ignited,and products of combustion 
arose from the earth and got into the house in 
cold weather when the ground outside was 
frozen and hard, and nearly killed all the 
family. Catching rain water was an important 
inatter in villages where there was no water 
supply, but the collection was apt to be very 
objectionable if not properly done. It was a 
common practice to put gullies under rain- 
water pipes, whether they were wanted 
or not, and these gullies received all sorts 
of things besides rain water. Servants 
cleaning the house-step put slop-water into the 
nearest gully, and gullies were often used as 
urinals, and he had known of a case where 
serious results had followed from drinking 
water from a rain-water tank which had been 
receiving slop-water without anyone noticing 
it. Gullies ought not to be put where rain- 
water drains were connected with a tank ; 
the down spouts should be connected directly 
with the rain-water drains. Copper baths 
were excellent things in their way, but he 
had had his notice directed to some copper 
baths in a hospital where the labour of 
keeping them clean was very great—almost 
prohibitive. If the baths were enamelled 
it was all right, provided the enamel did not 
come off in a few years. He had rather 
reculiar views about baths, for he thought they 


were more or less luxuries. One did not re- 
quire a bath necessarily to keep clean; that 
could be done with a tub and a couple of 
gallons of water; but it was nice, it was a 
luxury, to recline in a bath at full length ; 
but where there were a number of people 
taking baths, it meant an enormous consump- 
tion of water and appeared to be an extrava- 
gance. Spray baths, which were made in con- 
siderable numbers, were excellent things; com- 
paratively little water was used, and the time 
occupied in using them was also an advantage. 
The hot-water supply to baths was another 
trouble, especially in private houses where two 
or three successive baths were wanted in the 
morning ; there was great difficulty in getting 
hot water. As to cisterns, he thought it would 
be wise to bear in mind that they were more 
useful if they were in duplicate. If there were 
two cisterns, one could be cleaned out or 
repaired without interfering with the supply 
of water, and that was a great advantage. As 
to cesspools, he did not think they should be 
allowed anywhere, not even in the country. 
Sewage ought to be disposed of on the land or 
by sewers ; cesspools were an absolute nuisance 
and ought to be prohibited. 

Mr. E. O. Sachs said he would like to say a 
word or two arising out of Mr. Max Clarke’s 
remarks as to the seriousness of the fact of the 
rising generation of architects growing up 
without a proper feeling of responsibility in 
these matters of sanitation. He (the speaker) 
was afraid that younger members of the pro- 
fession were too liable to make use of those 
wonderful institutions called sanitary associa- 
tions which, for two guineas, looked after these 
sanitary matters. Some architects of the rising 
generation shirked their responsibilities in 
these matters, and did not enjoy the sanitary 
side of architecture. It was most necessary 
that the young architect should take up the 
sanitary side of his work in a far more serious 
manner than he often did. It was also a 
matter of regret that it was so difficult to obtain 
from the ordinary country builder a sense of 
responsibility. The country builder performed 
his work in a most dilatory manner, and only 
recently he (the speaker) had had experience 
in Kent and Surrey where the builders had 
done their work in a most slovenly way. The 
architect, especiaily the London architect, 
could not watch everything that was being 
done, and many jobs did not justify the ex- 
pense of a clerk of works, or of an assistant 
being constantly sent to supervise ; and in such 
cases the builder was left to a great extent to 
his own devices, and it was unfortunate that, 
quite irrespective of any question of deductions 
for faulty workmanship, or any question of re- 
construction, there was no legal punishment for 
bad work. 

Mr. W. E. Hewitt, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, asked if the lecturer knew of a satis- 
factory method of turning bath and sink waste 
into the gully, giving 18 in. of open channel 
such as the local by-laws required? ‘lhe most 
successful he knew of was the Albion clay 
slipper, which discharged underneath the grid 
and had 12 in. or so of open channel. He 
quite agreed with what had been said as to 
earth closets. Ladies as a rule objected to 
them because there was so much dust, but that 
was when ashes were used. There was a diffi- 
culty as to upstair arrangements when earth 
closets were used, but that could be overcome 
by the use of commodes. 

Mr. F. G. H. Hooper said that the rather ob- 
vious remedy for Mr. Sachs’ difficulty as to 
scamped drainage work was to see the work 
before it was covered up. 

Mr. E. Greenop said that in choosing a 
water-closet pan one had to be very careful 
that the arm provided for anti-siphonage was 
in such a position that the soil would not be 
washed up, and the more up-to-date sanitary 
authorities were condemning closets of good 
makers on this ground. He thought that 
labels should be put on all cocks, especially in 
a large house. One difficulty as to stoneware 
drain-pipes was the frequency of the joints ; he 
had tried to get 3-ft. pipes instead of 2-ft. ones, 
but he found it was difficult to doso. Dia- 
meters of drain-pipes for ordinary houses 
were, in his opinion, always too large. He 
could confirm Mr. Clarke’s views as to the 
inadequacy of the size of gully grids tested by 
observation in heavy storms. He had also put 
a filled gully in his house in London and in ordi- 
nary weather and without a fire the water had 
dried up in a fortnight. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that Mr. Clarke might have 
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said a little more about septic tanks. Clients 
still seemed to regard the septic tank as if it were 
in its preliminary trial stage, and in one case 
he knew of ordinary cesspools had to be pro- 
vided simply in order to get over a Client’s 
misgivings. He thought the suggestion as to 
duplicate cisterns was a very good one, and by 
having two flat cisterns they could be arranged 
quite close to the eaves, and did not take up so 
much space. Withregardtosinks in housemaids’ 
closets, it was always a difficult matter to know 
what to do to provide a sink such as house- 
maids required, and he asked Mr. Clarke if he 
could give the members any further advice in 
this direction. The whole paper, in his 
opinion, went to show that an architect should 
not be dependent upon others in these matters, 
but should become more or less a sanitary ex- 
pert. It was no good designing the house 
beautiful, or to devote time to fumigating the 
oak to perfection, if an error was made in the 
sanitation, and if the drains were to be badly 
arranged, it would be better had the house not 
been built. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, ] 

Mr. Max Clarke, in the course of his reply, 
said he quite agreed with Mr. Blashill’s 
remarks as to overhanging eaves. As to sewage, 
he put it into a pipe and then on to the land, 
and he found that the cows were not affected 
in the way Mr. Blashill had described. As to 
the automatic scavenger, he had put one in for 
the Church Body of Ireland when building a 
rectory for them. They were sceptical as to its 
utility, and he asked them to allow him to put 
it in at his own cost, as he had such faith in it, 
They agreed to that, and five years afterwards, 
the automatic scavenger having answered so 
well, he received a cheque for the work. If 
any one went to the septic tank manufacturers 
and asked for a sample of the efiluent, the 
gentleman who had the matter in hand would 
pour out a portion of the effluent and drink it, 
and surely the Local Authorities would not 
object to such an effluent as that going into 
the ditches. 

Mr. Blashill, interrupting, said his objection 
was as to the raw sewage being put upon the 
land. The septic tank or the scavenger was 
a cure. 

Mr. Clarke, continuing, said Dr. Poore’s book 
and paper were emphatic as to the disposal of 
excreta in the earth, but it was no use what- 
ever to bury it 3 ft. deep ; they might as well 
make a lot of little cesspits with it. The nearer 
the surface the excreta was put, thc more 
effectual was the action of bacteria, which 
requiced air, and unless they got it the 
excreta would merely get into a state of 
sliminess. They might discuss drains, and 
the importance of making them good, until 
Doomsday. There was no building in the 
world that could not be made absolutely 
drain-tight if people would only start in the 
proper way. There was a notion that the only 
way to put down drains was to put in stone- 
ware pipes or pipes which were correct when 
laid. The Science Committee of the Institute 
of Architects were, to some extent, instrumental 
in getting the County Council to adopt pipes 
with flange joints, and if iron pipes, coated 
with Angus Smith’s solution, were used, there 
need be no difficulty about the drains. When 
people wish for an installation of hydratiic 
power or a steam engine the engineers n¢ver 
suggest that there may be a difficulty as to the 
supply on account of leaky joints, although 
one main may be under a_ pressur of 
700 lbs. and the other 500 Ibs. to the squyre 
inch ; why then should there be any difli- 
culty about drains which would last ninety or 
100 years, and which it would be impossible to 
get any air through, even if the pipe were put 
under a pressure of I00 Ibs. to the square inch. 
As to sinks, it was not an uncommon thing 1n 
better class houses for sinks to be used as 
urinals by the footmen and butlers; cons¢- 
quently, the fewer sinks there were the less 
would there be any of that sort of thing. 
As to bad workmanship, that could be 
dealt with by keeping back some of the money, 
and, if the work were not carried out satis- 
factorily, not to pay that money. As to making 
soil-pipes too large, he had a piece of lead pipe 
the bore of which was nearly stopped up by 
deposits. The by-laws of the L.C.C. gave a 
definite method for the anti-siphon pipe to be 
turned into the arm of the closet, z.e., that it 
should be turned into the arm in the direction 
of the flow. A teaspoonful of salt would pre- 
vent the evaporation of water from gullies, a 
people could not be got to attend to that detail. 
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If more care and cleanliness could be instilled 
into the ordinary housemaid, any sink would 
do, but as that could not be done, the only sink 
that was possible was one so arranged that it 
did not matter what was put down; it must be 
sufficiently large to take all sorts of things. In 
New York, when any sanitary work was con- 
templated, careful drawings had to be sub- 
mitted to the authorities, and that was what 
would be required in this country before long. 
Every pipe and trap had to be shown, and the 
sooner that was required here the better. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 2oth inst., 
when Mr. Arnold Mitchell would deliver an 
address on “Capitals,” illustrated by lantern 
views. Mr. Mitchell had consented, at short 
notice, to take Mr. Bond's place that evening, 
as Mr. Bond, who was to have read a paper on 
the same subject, was unwell, 

The meeting then terminated. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue fifty-fourth annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution took place at 
the Hall of the Worshipful Company of Car- 
penters, Throgmorton-avenue, E.C., on Thurs- 
day. the 14th inst. Mr. J. Carmichael (Presi- 
dent of the Institution) occupied the chair, 
and amongst those present were Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. J. Howard 
Cells, Mr. D. Duff, Dr. R. R. Oram, Mr. W. B 
Brown, Mr. K. D. Young, Mr. T. H. Brooke 
Hitching, C.C.; Mr. A. Ritchie, C.C.; Mr. W. 
Gillbee Scott, F.R.I-B.A.; Mr. E. I’Anson, 
F.R.ILB.A.; Mr. H. N. Lancaster, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. J. Gibson, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. T. Hare, 
A.R.J.B.A.; Mr. J. Wigley, Mr. A. Masson, 
Mr. F. Farquharson, Mr. B. P. Ellis, Mr. A. E. 
Parker, Mr. B. Woodward, Mr. J. Scott Balfour, 
Mr. H. Holloway, Mr. R. J. Greenwood, Mr. 
H. H. Bartlett, Mr. J. Randall, and Mr. T. Rider. 
The company numbered altogether about 200. 

After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the 
evening, “Success to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution.” He pointed out that the object of 
the charity was to relieve men who had been 
builders and in business for at least ten years, 
whose age must not be less than fifty-five, 
whose character would bear the strictest 
scrutiny, and who were now in poverty and 
want. He had often thought, had he been a 
Carnegie nothing would have given him 
greater pleasure than to search for and find 
out the thousands of poor but honest trades- 
men scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, so that he might help and 
assist them. He believed there was no more 
deserving class of men, and none who would 
more highly appreciate a little financial aid. 
The cause was a good one, and, whilst they 
were exceedingly grateful for all donations 
received, he wished to make a special appeal 
to all London builders to help this deserving 
charity by becoming regular annual sub- 
scribers. This was essentially a builders’ 
charity, and ought to be supported by builders. 
Our merchants did nobly, but he regretted 
he could not say the same of some of our 
builders. The annual subscriptions had 
fallen off considerably this year, but he 
hoped they would make up the deficiency 
that night. The funds were administered 
with the greatest possible care, and at 
a minimum of cost. It might well be written 
over the doorway of the committee-room “No 
impostors need apply!” In conclusion he 
asked the company to remember the words of 
his fellow countryman, Thomas Carlyle, “I 
pass through this world but once ; therefore 
any good thing that I may do, or any kindness 
that I may show, let me do it now ; let me not 
neglect it, as I shall not pass this way again.” 
_The other toasts were, ‘The Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters,” proposed by Mr. 
ls. J. Greenwood, and responded to by Mr. 
John Wilson, j.P., the Worshipful Master of 
the Carpenters’ Company ; “ The President,” 
Proposed by Mr. A. Ritchie, }.Py C.&;:and 
responded to by the chairman; “The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,” proposed by Mr. J. 
Howard Colls,‘and responded to by Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. W. 
Blumfield Brown ; and “ The Vice-Presidents, 
Hemmtze, and Stewards,” proposed by Mr. 

ry Holloway, a 5 ( 
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During the evening the secreiary, Major 
R. A. Brutton, read the list of subscriptions and 
donations, which amounted to 1,019/. 3s. The 
President’s list showed a total of 948/. 17s. 6d., 
towards which the President himself contri- 
buted 105/. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, WALTON-UPON- 
THAMES.—The first premiated design in the 
Competition for Municipal Buildings, &c., 
Walton-upon-Thames, is by Messrs. Mackintosh 
& Newman, Birkkeck Bank Buildings, Holborn. 
The second premiated design is by Mr. Geo 
Sedger, Great James-street, Bedford-row, and 
the third by Mr. Sidney Tatchell, Chevening- 
road, North Kensington, W. 

PooR LAW HospitraL FOR EXETER.—At the 
weekly meeting of Exeter Board of Guardians 
on the 12th inst. the question of a new hospital 
was considered. Canon Hobson moved “ That 
architects be invited to provide plans for a new 
hospital for 150 beds at a cost not exceeding 
Sol. per bed. That the hospital be built in 
sections as circumstances may require or per- 
mit, and that the first section, comprising 
administrative block, labour wards, isolation 
wards, and children’s wards, be taken in hand 
as soon as arrangements can be made.” Mr. 
Letheren seconded the resolution, which was 
carriec. Mr. Munro gave notice that at the 
next meeting he should move to rescind the 
resolution, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE MANCFESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
—At the monthly sessional papers meeting 
on the 14th inst. (Mr. Darbyshire presiding) 
there was an exhibition of students’ drawings, 
and the following prizewinners were an- 
nounced :—Design for a small plunge bath, 
Mr. Gerald Salamons. For the sketches in 
connexion with the summer visits—tIst prize, 
Mr. Frank Osler ; 2nd prize, Mr. Gerald Sala- 
mons. For measured drawings—Ist prize, Mr. 
Claude Paterson ; 2nd prize, Mr. Gerald Sala- 
mons. Afterwards Mr. Paul Waterhouse read 
a paper entitled “Architecture Among the 
Modern Arts.” Mr. Waterhouse said he took 
it to be an axiom that the greatest periods of 
historic art had been those in which there 
was no consciousness of art; that, in fact, 
consciousness in art was a danger to its exist- 
ence. He would during his paper inquire 
whether we were to look upon the modern 
practice of analysing the very nature of art asa 
necessary menace to our powers of art produc- 
tion. Our age was above all, he said, an age 
of expression, and in architecture especially 
the powers which made the critic were, he 
thought, allied to those which made the pro- 
ducer. In fact, the very mental exercises that 
enabled us in these days to define and detect 
that essence of art which was unnameable to 
our forefathers were not necessarily destructive 
of creative skill, but might be turned, at least 
so far as architecture was concerned, into the 
instrument of a riper, fuller,and more intellec- 
tual creation. After speaking of the simplicity 
which underlay Greek art, the beauty of some 
of the best specimens of Roman architecture, 
and the buildings of the Italian Renaissance, 
which last, he said, breathed the very essence 
of art, the speaker emphasised the fact that art 
as we understood the word was never talked 
about by their builders. In the great Gothic 
days the mason was a skilled craftsman, who 
was imbued with a simple pride in his work, 
which was to him an expression of pious faith 
and Christian belief ; but the mason would 
have been quite unable to talk about his work. 
Until the present age art was cherished and 
beloved, but never talked of. We had, 
however, to-day the wish, and sometimes the 
ability, to express things which a former age 
would never have attempted to handle. Each 
preceding age had 4 style of architecture of its 
own. To-day an unconscious selection was 
exercised, but all noble work had its traditions 
in recognised styles, and was more or less the 
result of an academic choice. No architect to- 
day could consider himself equipped for his 
work without a sound knowledge of the 
elements in which he worked. So far from 
being choked, as some argued, by deeper 
insight, the architect must necessarily be a 
student: He attained the highest possible to 
him only when he could criticise his own work 
in the light of knowledge. Architecture was, 





so to speak, the application of taste to con- 


truction, therefore only the man of wide 
knowledge could be trusted to vary or modify 
the old rules, since his power to judge 
depended upon his knowledge of the work of 
his predecessors. Architecture was creative 
and arose from the divine in a man. As its 
name implied, it was the queen of crafts} the 
architect was not an imitator, but a creator. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The opening meeting of the winter session of 
the Northern Architectural Association was 
held at 36, Northumberland-street, Newcastle, 
on the 13th inst., Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.1.B.A., 
presiding. Mr. Wm. Glover wrote resigning 
his position as a member of the Council of the 
Association, stating that the health of himself 
and wife was far from satisfactory, and that, 
therefore, he had decided to leave this district 
and to reside in the south. The President and 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. B. Plummer) expressed 
their regret at the severance. The President 
then delivered his inaugural address, in the 
course of which he said :—The nineteenth 
century will be distinguished by the future 
architectural historian as the most fickle 
century of all, in regard to the number, 
variety, and incompatibility of the styles 
and fashions of buildings which it has 
so restlessly and inconstantly first embraced 
and then spurned. During this fickle 
century the Battle of Styles has been fought to 
a finish, not of the ‘final issue,” which never 
can be finished, but to a finish of the two con- 
testants, the old Classic and the resurrected 
Gothic, which entered both on the fray, and 
neither of which has survived. ‘As dead as 
Queen Anne” is an expression which has 
passed into a common by-word ; yet it is re- 
markable that if there is any distinguishable 
survivor of the architectural fights of the great 
Victorian age it is the Queen Anne type, which 
still possesses much vitality, and seems to 
enjoy a fair prospect of extending its 
influence far into the twentieth century. 
Regarding the future of British architecture, we 
need not ask, ‘‘ What will the end be?” For 
there will be and can be no end to the mutable 
fashions affected by restless humanity. Signs 
are not wanting that the rising generation of 
architects, to whom the twentieth century 
belongs, are coming to regard an intimate 
acquaintance with structural principles as a 
sine qué non of professional proficiency ; for 
not merely statics, but also dynamics, are now 
included in the curriculum of the preliminary 
examinations which even novitiates must pass 
ere they can take rank merely as students 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
The truly successful modern architect must 


of necessity be an artist, scientist, and 
commercialist, and withal an_ excellent 
society man, all rolled into one. The 


popular measure of success is not supreme 
technical skill, is not even genius itselfi—that 
gift from the Highest to the highest—but is 
gold. This debasing influence reveals its 
presence amongst us by an increasing disposi- 
tion to bribe clients to employ us, by offering 
our services at rates of remuneration below the 
rates fixed by usage, and by which every 
member of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation and of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to which it is affiliated, is bound, 
in honour and fairness to his professional 
brethren, to firmly adhere. To what ex- 
tent these nefarious practices obtain amongst 
architects it is not easy for the clean-handed to 
discover, even if wishful to probe foul waters. 
Too many modern attempts at originality in 
architecture issue in mere oddities and vulgar 
sensationalism. Cruel contortions of gable 
copings and pediments, coupled with rusti- 
cation carried to absurd excesses, are having 
a run just now. But the public taste, 
though strong enough to enjoy almost any 
architectural novelty, however vulgar, will 
become soon nauseated with such wretched 


fare. Nature’s method of originality is 
worthy of our highest emulation. She 
knows how to be unfailingly interesting, 


and perpetually original, within the limitations 
of type. For example, in her reproductions of 
the human face divine she never makes two 
alike. Every human face possesses individu- 
ality, i.c., originality. Yet the number and 
arrangement of the features are the same in 
all cases, the greatest differences of individu- 
ality being due to the smallest and most subtle 
variations. Nature’s originalities are produced 
not by such horrible expedients as putting eyes 
in foreheads or by other monstrous transposi- 
tions of features, but by the most exquisite 
touches of ineffable art. 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL DESIGN. 


Pega give this week the plan of Mr. Ernest 
\\ ) George’s design for the Victoria 

eSe4 Memorial, with the view of the orna- 
mental place near the palace, and a view of the 
triumphal arch at the east end of the proces- 
sional road. 

We have already commented fully on the 
design in our article of the 2nd inst., and the 
architect has no special remarks to offer. 

In regard to the arch, or rather gateway 
screen, while we think it a very charming com- 
position, we may observe that it conveys more 
the idea of being an entrance to a park than a 
royal or national triumphal arch. 





HOUSE, BARNT GREEN, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 

THIS house was designed to command the 
extensive views of the Avon and Severn valley 
from the Lickey Hills, the site falling rapidly 
towards the south. The materials proposed 
were Bromsgrove stone, rough-cast, old brick 
chimney shafts, and Colley Weston stone slates 
fgg the roofs, with oak finishings inside. 

xecution has been deferred for the time 
being. 

The coloured drawing from which the illus- 
tration is reproduced was hung in the last 
Royal Academy Exhibition, and was prepared 
by Mr. C. E. Bateman, of the firm of Messrs. 
Bateman & Bateman, of Birmingham, the 
authors of the design. 





SOME EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY 
IRONWORK. 


Tuis sheet of drawings, by Mr. G. G. Poston, 
represents some typical examples of eighteenth 
century ironwork. Twoof them are from St. 
Paul's Cathedral, but most of the others, as will 
be seen, are from less known and less central 
situations. 
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DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S DISTRICTS. 


AT Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the Building Act Committee brought 
up the following Report, the recommendations 
being agreed to :— 

“We have had under consideration the 
question of adjusting the limits of the various 
district surveyors’ districts under the London 
Building Act, 1894, in order to make those 
limits, as far as conveniently may be, co- 
terminous with the boundaries of the metro- 
politan boroughs constituted under or in 
pursuance of the London Government Act, 
1899. Section 139 (1) (a) of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, provides that the Council ‘ may 
alter the limits of the district of any district 
surveyor, or unite any two or more such dis- 
tricts, and place any such altered district under 
the supervision of any district surveyor, and do 
all such matters and things as are necessary 
for carrying into effect the power hereby 
given.’ The various district surveyors 
interested have been consulted, and with the 
exceptions and reservations, and subject to the 
conditions hereinafter in the several recom- 
mendations contained, no objection is raised 
by those district surveyors to the adjustments 
of limits recommended. With a view to filling 
the existing vacancies caused by deaths and 
resignations, we propose to invite applications 
by advertisement. We recommend :— 


‘(a) That the eastern limit of the district of 
Battersea, Central, be adjusted from Wix's-lane to 
Nine Elms so as to coincide with the boundary of 
the Borough of Battersea at that part. 

(b) That the Western limit of the district of 
Battersea, North, be adjusted so as to coincide with 
the boundary of the Borough of Battersea at that 

t 


part. 

(c) That the western limit of the district of the 
southern division of Battersea and the detached 
portion of Clapham be adjusted so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the borough of Battersea at 
that part; that the southern and eastern limits 
between Trinity-road, Tooting, and the western end 
of Nightingale-lane be adjusted so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the Borough of Battersea at 
that part; and that the district be designated 
Battersea, South, and part of Wandsworth. 

(a) That the western limit of the district of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, St, John, St. Olave, 
and St, Thomas, Southwark, be adjusted so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Bermondsey, so far as such limit adjoins the district 


of St. Saviour, St. George-the-Martyr (part), Christ- 
church, Southwark, and the Northern Division of 
Lambeth ; that Mr. V. J. Grose, who is at present 
District Surveyor for St. Pancras (East), be trans- 
ferred and appointed to the said district of Ber- 
mondsey, &c., upon condition that he shall not 
accept private practice within that district, but 
otherwise upon the terms of his present appoint- 
ment, and that such transfer and appointment shall 
date from January 1, 1902. 

(ec) That the northern limit of the district of 
Bethnal Green East and South Bow be adjusted 
from Cambridge-road to Skew Bridge, Old Ford- 
road ; that the district limit from Skew Bridge 
eastward bealtered so as to coincide with the centre 
line of Old Ford-road to the existing limit of the 
district ; and that the southern limit be adjusted 
from Cambridge-road to Bow-road so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the Borough of Stepney at 
that part. 

(f) That the limits of the district of Bethnal 
Green West, westward of Cambridge-road, be 
adjusted so as to coincide with the boundary of the 
Borough of Bethnal Green, westward of such road, 
subject to the supervision by Mr. H. Lovegrove, 
district surveyor tor Islington, South, Shoreditch, 
&c.,of the erection of new buildings upon a site on 
the east side of Goldsmith’s-row, bounded by Kay- 
street and Hackney-road. 

(g) That the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
be transferred from the district of Holborn and East 
Strand to the district of Bloomsbury, St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields and Soho; that the northern limit of the 
said district of Bloomsbury, &c., be adjusted so as 
to coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Holborn at that part; that at the expiration of five 
years from January I, 1902, that portion of the dis- 
trict in the Borough of St. Pancras be surrendered 
by the present district surveyor and added to the 
district of Holborn, &c., as proposed to be adjusted ; 
that the limit from the south-eastern corner of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields to Kemble-street be adjusted 
so as to coincide with the boundary of the 
Borough of Holborn at that part, and that at 
the expiration of five years from January I, 1902, 
the area on the south-east side of _ Kemble-street be 
surrendered by the present District Surveyor and 
be added to the district of Holborn and East 
Strand ; and that the limit of the district from 
Kemble-street be defined by the centres of Drury- 
lane, part of the proposed new street to be formed 
by the Council, and the Strand to the existing limit 
of the district. 

(h) That the western limit of the district of St. 
Leonard, Bromley, be adjusted so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the Borough of Poplar at that 

art. 

(i) That the detached angular portion of the 
district of Newington, West, and part of Lambeth, 
situated on the north-east side of Camberwell New- 
road, westward of Camberwell Green, be trans- 
ferred to the district of St. Giles, Camberwell ; that 
the eastern limit of the district of St. Giles, Camber- 
well, from New Cross-road to the county boundary, 
be adjusted so as to coincide with the boundary of 
the Borough of Camberwell with the exception of 
an area eastward of Ivydale-road, forming part of 
the Haberdashers’ Company’s estate; that the 
north-western limit from Camberwell-road to Cam- 
berwell New-road be adjusted, so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the Borough of Camberwell 
at that part ; and that the limit from that point be 
defined by the centre of Camberwell New-road to 
Camberwell Green, and thence by the old boundary 
of the parish of Camberwell to Dulwich-road, and 
thence by the centres of Norwood-road, Croxted- 
road, and Thurlow Park-road and the old boundary 
of the parish to the county boundary. 

(j) That the limits of the district of Charlton, 
Lee, and Kidbrooke, be adjusted so as to coincide 
with the boundaries of those parishes as amended 
under the provisions of the London Government 
Act, 1899. 

(k) That the western, northern, and eastern limits 
of the district of Chelsea, North, be adjusted so as 
to coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Chelsea at those parts. 

(/) That the western and eastern limits of the 
districts of Chelsea, South, be adjusted so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Chelsea at those parts. 

(m) That the northern limit of the district of 
Clapham be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the Borough of Wandsworth at that 
part. 

(x) That the western limit of the district of St. 
James and St. John, Clerkenwell, and part of 
Islington, northward of St. Sepulchre Without, be 
adjusted so as to coincide with the boundary of the 
Borough of Finsbury at that part, and that the 
eastern limit of the said district be defined by the 
centre line of Goswell-road. 

(0) That the vacant district of north-east Deptford 
be united with the district of south-east Depttord ; 
that the district thus constituted be designated 
Deptford, East; that the northern and southern 
limits, and also the eastern limit southward of the 
parish yard at Deptford-creek, be adjusted so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of Dept- 
ford at such parts; that Mr. W. H. Lees, district 
surveyor for south-east Deptford, be appointed dis- 
trict surveyor for the district of Holborn and East 





Strand, upon condition that Mr. Lees do resign his pre- 


sent appointment as District Surveyor for South-East 
Deptford ; that he do devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office, and do not during his 
continuance in office (except in the discharge of the 
duties thereof) carry on business as an architect, 
surveyor, or builder, or directly or indirectly as 
partner or otherwise, be interested in such business, 
and also upon the other conditions attaching to the 
appointment of District Surveyors; and that Mr, 
Lees’ resignation and appointment as District Sur- 
veyor for the district of Holborn and East Strand, 
&c., do take effect as from January I, 1902, and 
that, in the meantime, he be appointed interim Sur- 
veyor for that district ; and that advertisements be 
issued inviting applications for the appointment of 
District Surveyor for Deptford, East. 

(p) That the northern and eastern limits of the 
district of Fulham, Nortb, be adjusted so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Fulham at those parts. 

(q) That the eastern limit of the district of 
Fulham, South, be adjusted so as to coincide with 
the boundary of the Borough of Fulham at that 


art. 

(r) That the western and southern limits of the 
district of Greenwich be adjusted from the parish 
yard at Deptford-creek to Pond-road, so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Greenwich at that part. ; 

(t) That the southern limit of the district of East 
Hackney, South and North Bow, be adjusted from 
Cambridge-road to Skew Bridge, Old Ford-road, so 
as to coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Bethnal Green at that part, and that the district 
limit from Skew Bridge eastward be altered so as to 
coincide with the centre line of Old Ford-road to 
the existing limit of the district. ; 

(w) That the western and southern limits of the 
district of Hackney, West, be adjusted so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Hackney at those parts. fo 2 

(v) That the eastern and southern limits of the 
district of Hammersmith be adjusted so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Hammersmith. 

(w) That the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 
be transferred from the district of Holborn and East 
Strand to the district of Bloomsbury, St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, and Soho ; that subject to the surrender, 
at the expiration of five years from January I, 1902, 
by the present district surveyor tor Bloomsbury, 
&c., of the area in the north-east corner of his 
district which is in the Borough of St. Pancras, that 
portion of the Borough of St. Pancras southward of 
Euston-road,|and eastward of Upper Woburn-place 
and Tavistock-square, be added to the district of 
Holborn and East Strand ; that the limit from the 
south-eastern corner of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields to 
Kemble-street be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the Borough of Holborn at that part, 
and that at the expiration of five years trom 
January 1, 1902, the area on the south-east side of 
Kemble-street be surrendered by the present district 
surveyor and be added to the district of Holborn and 
East Strand ; that the limit from Kemble-street be 
defined by the centres of Drury-lane, part of the 
proposed new street to be formed by the Council, 
and the Strand to the existing limit of the district ; 
that St. Sepulchre Without and the Charterhouse 
do remain part of the district of Holborn, &c., and 
that the eastern limit, northward of St. Sepulchre 
Without and the Charterhouse be adjusted so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Holborn at that part; and that the district thus 
constituted be designated Holborn, East Strand, and 
part of St. Pancras. ; 

(v) That the vacant district of Hampstead, W est, 
be united with the district of East Hampstead, &c., 
that those portions of the latter district known as 
North St. Pancras and North-west Islington be sur- 
rendered by Mr. F. Hammond (the present district 
surveyor) and added to the district of East Isling- 
ton; that the southern and eastern limits of Mr. 
Hammond's district thus constituted the adjusted so 
as to coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Hampstead, and be designated by the name of that 
borough ; and that such alterations do take effect 
from January I, 1902. 

(y) That the district of Islington, East, be en- 
larged by the addition thereto of North-west Isling- 
ton and North St. Pancras, and also by the addi- 
tion of so much of the district of St. Pancras, East, 
as is situated eastward of Camden-street and 
Oakley - square (north side) and northward of 
Euston-road ; that the district thus constituted be 
designated Islington, North, and St. Pancras, East, 
and that such enlargement do take effect trom 
January I, 1902. . ; 

(z) That the limits of the district of Islington, 
South, Shoreditch, and Norton Folgate be adjusted 
so as to coincide with the boundaries of the 
Boroughs of Islington and Shoreditch, subject to 
the retention of Norton Folgate by the present 
District Surveyor, Mr. H. Lovegrove, and to the 
supervision by him of the erection of buildings on 
a site on the east side of Goldsmith’s-row, bounded 
by Kay-street and Hackney-road, and also on a site 
on the west side of City-road, southward of Bald- 
win-street. ; ’ 

(aa) That the limits of the district of South-west 
Islington, St. Luke, Old-street, and the Liberty of 
Glasshouse Yard, be adjusted so far as they relate 
to the latter portion of the district, to coincide with 
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the boundary of the Borough of Finsbury eastward 
of the centre line of Goswell-road and St. Sepulchre 
Without and the Charterhouse, subject to the super- 
vision by Mr. H. Lovegrove, District Surveyor for 
Islington, South, &c, of the erection of buildings 
ona site on the west side of City-road, southward 
of Baldwin-street. 

(bb) That the limits of the district of Kensington, 
North-west, be adjusted so as to coincide on the 
west with the boundary of the Borough of Kensing- 
ton, and on the east, from Kensal-road to Kensing- 
ton Gardens, with the boundary of the borough at 
that part. sara laa 

(cc) That the south-eastern limit of the district of 
Kensington, South, be adjusted so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the Borough of Chelsea at 
that part. 

(dd) That the districts of (1) Central Lambeth and 
part of Battersea ; and (2) North Battersea, be 
united and designated ‘“‘ Central Lambeth and North 
Battersea,” and that advertisements be issued in- 
viting applications for the appointment of district 
surveyor for such district. 

ee) That no change be made at present in the 
limits of the district of Lambeth, South, and part of 
Camberwell. 

(/f) That the western and northern limits of the 
district of Lewisham be adjusted so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the Borough of Lewisham at 
those parts. 

(gg) That the eastern limit of the district of St. 
Anne, Limehouse, St. John, Wapping, the Precinct 
of St. Katharine and the Hamlet of Ratcliffe, be ad- 
justed so as to coincide with the boundary of the 
Borough of Stepney at that part. 

(hh) That no change be at present made in the 
limits of the district of Lower Norwood. 

(ii) That the limit of the district of Mile End Old 
Town, northward of Whitechapel-road on the west, 
and of St. Paul’s-road on the east, be adjusted so as 
to coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Stepney at that part. 

(jj) That the southern limit of the district of 
Newington East, and part of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark, be adjusted so as to coincide with 
the boundary of the Borough of Southwark at that 

art, 

(kk) That the south-eastern limit of the district of 
Newington, West, and part of Lambeth from Cam- 
berwell-road to Camberwell New-road be adjusted 
so as to coincide with the boundaries of the 
Boroughs of Southwark and Lambeth at those parts, 
and that the detached angular portion of the dis- 
trict, situated on the north-east side of Camberwell 
New-road, westward of Camberwell-green, be trans- 
ferred to the district of St. Giles, Camberwell. 

(J) That having regard to the fact that the 
London Building Acts, 1894 and 1898, and the by- 
laws, &c., made thereunder are, under the provisions 
of the London Government Act, 1899, and the 
London (Penge) Order in Council, 1909, to continue 
and be in force in the district of Penge until such 
date as the Local Government Board by order may 
direct, no action be taken with regard to this 
district. 

(mm) That the western limit of the district of 
Plumstead and Eltham, southward of Shooter’s 
Hill-road, be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the Borough of Woolwich at that part. 

(nn) That the western limit of the district of All 
Saints, Poplar, be adjusted so as to coincide with 
the boundary of the Borough of Poplar at that part. 

_(00) That no action be taken with regard to the 
district of Putney and Roehampton, as beyond the 
Severance of the area recently known as Putney, 
detached, this district is unaffected by the pro- 
visions of the London Government Act, 1899. 

(pp) That the limits of the district of Rotherhithe, 
Hatcham, and St. George-in-the-East, be adjusted 
so far as relates to the portions of such limits 
between Deptford Reach and T rundley’s-road ; 
between Nunhead Station and New Cross-road ; 
and between Camberwell-road and Rotherhithe 
New-road, so as to coincide with the boundaries of 
oe of Deptford and Camberwell, at those 

s. 

_ (97) That no change be at present made in the 
limits of the district of St. George, Hanover-square, 
North, but that upon the completion of the re- 
building of property, on the late detached portion 
of St. George, Hanover-square, on the north side of 
Bayswater-road, which has been included in the 
Borough of Paddington, that area be transferred to 
the district of Paddington, unless circumstances 
should arise which may render the earlier transfer 
of that area desirable. 

é (rr) That the western limit of the district of St. 
xeorge, Hanover-square (Belgrave and Pimlico 
(Division), be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the City of Westminster at that part. 
‘. (ss) That the limits of the district of St. Maryle- 
one be adjusted so as to coincide with the boundary 
of the Borough of St. Marylebone. 
i (i!) That the portion of the district of St. Pancras, 
-ast, westward of Camden-street and Oakley-square 
(north Side), be transferred to St. Pancras, West ; 
ben! _ portion of the district Southward of Euston- 
E be transferred to the district of Holborn and 
ae Strand, subject to the adjustment of the limits 
a Joining the Borough of Finsbury, so as to 
oe the boundary of that borough, and 
Bie Subject to the addition to the district of 

Oomsbury, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and Soho of 


the area southward of Tavistock-place; that the 
remainder of the district be united with the district 
of Islington, East, as proposed to-be enlarged ; and 
that the district thus constituted be designated 
Islington, North and St. Pancras, East. 

(uu) That the western and southern limits of the 
district of St. Pancras, West, be adjusted so as to 
coincide with the boundary of the Borough of St. 
Pancras at those parts; and that the eastern limit 
be extended by the addition to the district of 
the area westward of Camden-street and Oakley- 
square (north side) referred to in the foregoing 
recommendation, 

(vv) That the eastern limit of the district of St. 
Saviour, St. George-the-Martyr (part), and Christ- 
church, Southwark, and the northern division of 
Lambeth, be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the Borough of Southwark at that 
part. 

(ww) That the areas recently known as South 
Hornsey, which have been added to the County of 
London under the provisions of the London 
Government Act, 1899, be added to the district 
of Stoke Newington, and that the limits of such 
district be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the Borough of Stoke Newington. 

(vv) That the eastern limit of the district of 
Streatham, East, and Brixton, be adjusted so as to 
coincide with a line drawn along the centres of Nor- 
wood-road, Croxted-road, and Thurlow Park-road, 
to the existing southern limit of the district. 

(yy) That the limit of the district of Streatham, 
West, be adjusted from Trinity-road, Tooting, to the 
western end of Nightingale-lane, so as to coincide 
with the boundary of the Borough of Wandsworth 
at that part. 

(zs) That the western limit of the district of 
Sydenham be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
centre line of Eliot-bank, and thence southward 
with the boundary of the Borough of Lewisham to 
the county boundary. 

(aaa) That the area recently known as Mitcham 
(detached), which has been included in the County 
of London under the provisions of the London 
Government '\Act, 1899, be added to the district of 
Wandsworth, East, and Tooting Graveney ;\that the 
eastern limit of Wandsworth, East, be adjusted so 
as to coincide with the boundary of the Borough of 
Wandsworth at that part. 

(bbb) That the eastern limit ofj|:the district of 
Wandsworth, West, so far as it adjoins the Borough 
of Battersea, be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary line between the Boroughs of Wandsworth 
and Battersea at that part. 

(ccc) That the northern limit of the district of St. 
Mary, Whitechapel, Christchurch, Spitalfields, the 
Hamlet of Mile End New Town, and the Tower 
Liberty, be adjusted so as to coincide with the 
boundary of the Borough of Stepney at that part. 

(ddd) That, where alterations in the limits of 
districts are approved by the Council, the solicitor 
be instructed to take such steps as may be necessary 
to secure the carrying out of such alterations, which 
shall be subject to the conditions that any works in 
progress and any proceedingsin progress relating to 
any dangerous or neglected structure, or any other 
building or structure in areas surrendered by a 
district surveyor shall, notwithstanding the trans- 
ference of those areas from his supervision, con- 
tinue to be supervised by him until the completion of 
such works and proceedings, and that no district 
surveyor shall claim compensation for any diminu- 
tion of income which may hereafter arise by reason 
of such adjustments of limits. 

(eee) That unless otherwise specified, and subject 
to the exceptions, reservations, and conditions men- 
tioned in any of the above recommendations, the 
transfer of district surveyors to other districts and 
the alterations of district limits do take effect on 
and after January I, 1902, and be made in strict 
accordance with the conditions of the present 
appointments of the district surveyors concerned, 
and that the solicitor be instructed to take such 
steps as may be necessary with reference thereto.’ ” 


—_ 
—wST 


COMPETITION FOR NEW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS FOR THE URBAN DIS- 
TRICT COUNCIL OF WALTON-ON- 
THAMES. 


THIS competition is one of those in which 
the winner is an easy first, with the remaining 
competitors far behind. Unfortunately, there 
is likely to be some heartburning over the 
result, as the authors of the first premiated 
design, Messrs. Macintosh & Newman, have 
transgressed one of the stipulations of the 
conditions, which enjoined that all drawings 
were to be executed in “ black and white, or 
sepia and white.” This injunction the success- 
ful competitors have apparently supposed 
to refer only to elevations, as they have 
coloured their plans, sections, and perspective. 
Although this technical breach of the condi- 
tions has occurred, the Urban District Council 
may be forgiven for considering that, after 
spending the ratepayers’ money in promoting 
a competition in order to obtain the best avail- 








able design, they would not be doing justice to 


their constituents by putting out of court fora 
trivial error a design which is far superior to 
any other submitted, whilst the unsuccessful 
competitors should accept their defeat with a 
good grace and the conviction that no amount 
of colouring in their own drawings, or the 
absence of it from those that have won the 
first premium, would bring their designs within 
measurable distance in point of merit of their 
successful rivals. 

The site is at the corner of Hersham-road, to 
which it has a frontage of 104 ft., and Bowes- 
road, with a frontage of 177 ft. It is a regular 
trapezium, the width at the rear of Hersham- 
road being somewhat less than the frontage, 
and is amply sufficient for the buildings in- 
tended to be placed upon it. Indeed, the very 
amplitude of the site has led many of the com- 
petitors to ruin their chances by neglecting 
compactness of plan. The Hersham -road 
aspect of the site is a little south of west and 
the Bowes-road frontage a little east of south. 

The buildings required on the site are 
municipal offices for the Clerk, Surveyor, 
Collector, and Inspector, council chamber and 
committee-room, a small fire station, a resi- 
dence for the Surveyor, and apartments for a 
caretaker. Space had also to be left for the 
future erection of a police-court. 

The superiority of the first premiated design 
is manifested both in plan and elevation. The 
municipal offices face the Hersham-road, from 
which they are entered. Left of the entrance 
are attendant’s room, with telephone, Col- 
lector’s office, and Surveyor’s office, and at the 
rear of same, separated by a corridor 6 ft. 6in. 
wide, the Surveyor’s drawing office and In- 
spector’s room. On the right of the entrance 
is the Town Clerk’s office, fronting Hersham- 
road, with his clerks’ office at the rear and 
strong-room between. On the first floor the 
council chamber for twenty-one members is 
at the north end of the building, committee- 
room next, and two waiting-rooms. The plan 
of the ‘municipal offices is compact and con- 
venient, but the lighting of the Surveyor’s 
drawing office might be improved by a slight 
alteration in the distribution of the windows, 
and surely wilh accommodation for fifty of the 
public in the council chamber besides the 
members, officials, and Press representatives, a 
separate stair would be a distinct advantage. 

The fire station, with accommodation for 
engine and hose-cart, is placed next the 
municipal offices facing Bowes-road, and the 
clubroom for fire brigade, look-out, and stair 
thereto, form part of the main block, and 
enable the authors to provide the caretaker’s 
apartments on the first floor, whilst the look-out 
tower gives the opportunity for an effective 
feature in the composition of the exterior. 

The Surveyor’s residence is at the east end 
of the Bowes-road frontage, leaving space for 
the police-court between it and the fire station, 
and the authors have proved the sufficiency of 
the space provided by drawing an admirable 
plan for the future building. 

The elevations are well designed for erection 
in red brick and stone in a style based upon 
eighteenth-century English work, but suffi- 
ciently freely treated to stamp modernity upon 
the grouping and detail. 

Save for the one transgression to which we 
have already referred, the drawings are care- 
fully prepared and fully worked out in a 
businesslike fashion, united with an artistic 
ability in design that promises well for a satis- 
factory execution of the work if entrusted to 
the authors. 

The second premiated design, by Mr. George 
Sedger, comprises in one main block facing 
Hersham-road the municipal offices and the 
Surveyor’s residence, whilst the fire station is 
a distinct and isolated building at the east end 
of the site. The planning of Mr. Sedger’s 
municipal offices is less compact than in the 
first premiated plan, and, though workable, is 
therefore more costly for the accommodation 
provided than is necessary. 

In the fire station the clubroom is placed 
over the engine house and, being approached 
by a narrow circular stair, would necessitate 
sliding poles for anything like reasonable 
promptness in turning out. A hose tower is 
provided, a good feature if funds will allow, 
and a site for stables is suggested. The 
external treatment of the design is of too 
domestic a character and somewhat straggling 
in composition. 

The third premiated design, by Mr. Sidney 
Tatchell, like the second, fails in reaching the 
compactness of the first design, and has 





besides some further weak points; thus the 
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Clerk’s ‘private office is separated from his 
public or inquiry office by a corridor, and is 
placed at the rear of the building with a 
north-easterly aspect, whilst the waiting-room 
is in an inconvenient position and hasits do rs 
arranged to jam each other in opening. Like 
the second design, Mr.Tatchell’s scheme has the 
Surveyor’s residence at the north end of the 
Hersham-road frontage, thus making it part of 
the main block. The design is not illustrated 
by a perspective, and from the elevations is 
ultra-severe in treatment, with a probable 
intention of economy that would be more 
effectively attained by compact planning. 

Some of the remaining designs have good 
points, but united to serious faults that justify 
their exclusion from the premiums, great as is 
the difference between the first and the two 
others. 

“Red Circle” has an admirable plan for the 
municipal offices and council chamber, and a 
quiet, suitable, and scholarly elevation of 
eighteenth-century English character, but the 
fire station is very poorly planned and the Sur- 
veyor’s residence too costly. If these adjuncts 
of the scheme had equalled the author’s main 
building a higher position would certainly 
have been merited. 

The author of ‘Apps Court” has made a 
strenuous effort to win, but is placed out of 
court by the rambling, extravagant nature of 
his plan. 

““Vinces” has a suitable type of elevation 
and a plan better than many, but not equal to 
any of those premiated. 

“Tsis” is the motto of a painstaking author, 
whose misdirected energy has unfortunately 
resulted in a plan that is too complicated, 
involved, and wasteful, whilst the arrangement 
of the Surveyor’s residence lacks a proper 
comprehension of domestic planning. 

“Pan” sends clever elevations of ari 
nouveau tendency, but the arrangement, or 
rather haphazard placing of pians of various 
floors of three different buildings on one sheet 
of paper, may be ciiic, but is not business, 
and business must be allied with art if compe- 
titions are to be won nowadays. An almost 
unintelligible jumble does not make for success. 
The plan of the municipal offices is in itself far 
too rambling and faulty to make a workable 
building, 

“Lime” is another instance of a rambling 
plan and pretentious design that is neither 
suitable nor financially possible, in spite of a 
considerable manifestation of ability that errs 
on the side of over-exuberance. 


—_ << 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

Shop Blinds, Signs, &c., over Footways.— 
Several petitions were presented against the 
proposed by-laws as to the height of shop- 
blinds, signs, and other structures overhanging 
the footways. The petitions were referred to 
the Building Act Committee. 

Lhe Council's Bricklayers—On the report of 
the Finance Committee, 

Captain Swinton asked the Chairman of the 
Committee whether he could give the Council 
any information as to the credibility of a state- 
ment concerning the laying of bricks which 
appeared in the 7imes of Monday, and which 
was to the effect that the London County 
Council limit was 330 bricks per day, or 
seventy per day fewer than the present recog- 
nised number for private London contractors. 

Lord Welby: Some little time ago, when 
there was great activity in the building trade 
and a ditliculty in obtaining that class of 
labour, it was thought that our bricklayers did 
not lay the number of bricks per day that 
would be considered fair, but lately the 
manager reported that the number had been 
increased. I cannot go beyond that at present. 
Theattention of the Works Sub-Committee has 
been directed to the statements in the Times, 
and we are investigating them in order to con- 
sider how far they merit confirmation. After- 
wards I hope to give my hon. friend a more 
specific answer. 

Colonel Rotton: Do I understand that be- 
cause there were fewer bricklayers available, 
those bricklayers laid fewer bricks ? 

Lord Welby : I am not responsible for the 
gloss which Colonel Rotton put upon my 
answer. I pointed out that when there was 
great competition for their services the brick- 





livers whom we employed were rather slack 
in the way they performed their duties. 

Loans—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Greenwich Borough Council 3,930/. for paving 
works ; Hammersmith Council 6,850/. for street 
improvements ; Woolwich Borough Council 
5,375/. for dust destructor, and 2,000/, for site 
of baths and wash-houses. 

Improvements and Rehousing. — The Im- 
provements Committee recommended the 
Council to approve of an arrangement for 
handing over to the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee a rehousing site at Leroy- 
street, Old Kent-roac, at a nominal price, in 
order to avoid a deficiency on the housing 
account. It appeared that there was a statu- 
tory obligation upon the Council to rehouse 
291 persons who would be displaced by the 
Long-lane and Tabard-street (Southwark) 
improvement, and for that purpose the site in 
question had been acquired, and would accom- 
modate 380 persons. The value of the Jand 
was 2,875/., but the Housing Committee could 
only afford to allow 1,432/. for it, and the 
proposal was to make the balance of 1,443/.a 
charge upon the improvement account. 

Mr. Beachcroft said this was a novel pro- 
posal, and it raised a very important question 
of principle. He doubted whether it was not 
setting aside the standing orders, and he moved 
to refer the report back. 

Dr. Longstaff seconded the amendment. 

Mr. H. Clarke observed that the trades unions 
had made it impossible to build houses at a 
profit. 

Sir H. Bliss wondered by how much the 
cost of housing had been enhanced owing to 
the neglect of the British workman to give 
the Council a fair day’s work for a fair day's 
wage, 

After considerable debate the amendment 

was defeated, and the recommendation was 
adopted. 
The Improvements Committee further 
recommend a similar arrangement in regard 
to a site at London-fields, Hackney, upon 
which it was proposed to rehouse 486 persons 
displaced by the Mare-street improvement. 
The value of this site was estimated at 1,250l., 
but the Housing Committee, in complying 
with the requirements of the Home Office as 
to the buildings, were unable to allow anything 
for the land. It was proposed, therefore, to fix 
the value of the land for rehousing purposes at 
nil. 

Some further discussion arose on this recom- 
mendation, which was then agreed to. 


Vaults undcr Footways.—The Improvements 
Committee reported that, in connexion with 
the Holborn to the Strand improvement, they 
had had before them the question whether 
vaults should be constructed under the footway 
in the new street, in the Crescent-road, and on 
the north side of the Strand between Welling- 
ton-street and the Law Courts. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works constructed vaults 
under the footways when carrying out some 
street improvements, but the results were not 
financially satisfactory. There were, how- 
ever, several reasons why vaults under the 
new footway on the north side of the Strand 
were highly desirable. They would pro- 
vide a foundation upon which the __foot- 
way could be laid, and the fact of having 
the subway for pipes close to the footway 
also made it more convenient to have the 
vaults constructed in the first instance, as the 
tops of the vaults could be used to support 
the crane, which would otherwise occupy a 
large portion of the carriage way of the 
Strand. The report added that the local 
authority would raise no objection to the con- 
struction of vaults projecting under the road- 
way to the extent of 12 ft. Excluding the 
frontage of certain establishments, the esti- 
mated cost was 3,500/., for which the Council 
was recommended to pass a supplemental 
estimate, and the committee had reason to 
believe that the whole cost would be recovered 
from the lessees of sites on the north side of 
the Strand. The committee would advise in 
due course whether similar works should be 
undertaken in the new street and Crescent- 
road. 

The report was adopted. 


The New Street—Mr. Davies, Chairman of 
the Improvements Committee, said that they 
had not yet decided what name for the new 
street to recommend, but the Council would 
have an opportunity of considering the matter. 





The Widening of Piccadilly—Mr. Davies 


ee I 
announced that his committee had conferred 
with the First Commissioner of Works as to 
the Piccadilly widening scheme, and had come 
to an understanding with the right hon. gentle- 
man. Thecommittee would meet that day, and 
would bring up to the Council on Tuesday next 
a definite proposal, with the view of securing 
the authority of the Council to commence the 
work at once. 


Erection of One-story Shops in Victoria-street, 
Westminster.—The Building Act Committee 
brought up the following paragraph :— 


“ The Council on October 8, 1901, for the second 
time referred back for further consideration our 
recommendation on the application of Messrs. Z, 
King & Son on behalf of Mrs. M. Hiscox, Mr. J. ', 
Hiscox, and Mr. R. T. Raikes for the erection of 
one-story shops and an entrance porch in front of 
No. 125, Victoria-street, Westminster. We have 
again given the matter our careful consideration, 
with the result that the applicants have now sub- 
mitted further amended plans, which include the 
houses Nos. 123, 125, and 127, and also Nos, 
145 to 169 (odd numbers). By this proposal 
the shops are intended to be erected so that no 
portion other than the plinths to the pilasters will 
project in advance of the line of the projecting bay- 
windows, whilst the pilasters to the porches will 
project 4} in. in advance of this line. The effect 
will be that a strip of land 5 ft. O in. in width will 
be given up to the public way, except in front of 
the porches, where it will be 5 ft. 1} in. in width, 
and the shops will project 3 ft. from the present 
line of buildings. The recommendation, which was 
referred back, only provided for the giving up of a 
strip of land 4 ft. 9 in. in width in front of the shops 
and q ft. 3 in. in front of the porch, whilst the shops 
were to project a distance of 3 ft. 9 in. in front of 
the existing buildings. It will thus be seen that 
the present proposal is a more advantageous one, 
from the Council’s point of view, than the pro- 
posal previously submitted, having regard to the 
increased width of the land to be given up to the 
public; and we think that the Council should 
favourably consider it. We recommend—1, That 
the Council, in the exercise of its powers under 
Sections 22 and 73 of the London Building Act, 
1894, but in no way otherwise than under such 
sections, do consent to the erection of one-story 
shops and entrance porches in front of Nos. 123, 
125, and 127,and Nos. 143 to 169 (odd numbers 
only, inclusive), Victoria-street, Westminster, to the 
lines shown on the plan, dated November 9, 1901, 
submitted with the application of Messrs. Z, King & 
Son on behalf of Mrs. M. Hiscox, Mr. J. T. Hiscox, 
and Mr, R. T. Raikes.” 


The recommendation, after some discussion, 
was agreed to. 

New County Hall.—Replying to a question, 
Colonel Rotton said a Sites Ccinmittee had 
been appointed, but he was afraid he could 
hold out no hope of there being a settlement of 
the matter of a proper home for the Council 
for a long time. 

The Rev. F. Williams asked if it was a fact 
that the Council paid 18,o00/.a year in rent or 
buildings outside the County Hall ? ah 

Colonel Rotton said that was so. Within 
the last few years their staff had doubled. 

On a recommendation to take further 
premises for the housing of the staff, 

Mr. Pigott moved that the recommendation 
be referred back, and pointed out that it was 
time the question of a proper home for the 
Council was settled. The present state of 
affairs was unjust to the staff and unjust to 
London. 

Captain Hemphill seconded the amendment, 
which, after discussion, was withdrawn, and 
the recommendation was agreed to. 

Fires in Oilshops.—The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee called attention to the recent fatal fire at 
an oilshop in Judd-street, Brunswick-square. 
Three persons occupying rooms on the third 
floor were suffocated. The committee sug- 
gested that the Building Act Committee should 
consider the desirability of so amending the 
London Building Act as to provide for the fire- 
proof separation of oilshops from living and 
sleeping rooms, and for ready escape from such 
premises, ; 

Mr. Gilbert, chairman of the committee, 
observed that most of the oilshops in London 
were nothing but death-traps in case of fire. 

The report was adopted. 

Tenders. — The tenders of Messrs. Ellis, 
Pollen, & Co., to execute for 111l. 10S. 
102/. I1s., 113/., and 73/. 17s. the wiring, and 
to supply the fittings for electric light installa- 
tions at the West Hampstead, East Greenwich, 
and Perry-vale stations, and the Homerton 
sub-station respectively were accepted. 

Having transacted other business, the Coun- 





cil adjourned, 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


TuHE London County Council on Tuesday 
dealt with the following applications under the 
London Building Act, 1894. Unless otherwise 
stated, consent was given onconditions. The 
names of applicants are given between paren- 
theses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Dulwich —A one-story bakehouse at No. Io, 
Alleyn-terrace, Park-road, Dulwich, to abut upon 
South Croxted-road (Mr. F. C. Bodfey for Mr. L. 
French).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—T wo one-story shops on part of 
the forecourts of Nos. 91 and g1A, Upper Clapton- 
road, Hackney (Mr. W. H. White).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—That the application of Mr. 
W. G. R. Sprague for Mr. J. B. Mulholland for an 
extension of the period within which the erection 
of a theatre building on the north side of Hammer- 
smith-road, Hammersmith, at the corner of Rowan- 
road, was required to be commenced, be granted.— 
Agreed. 

Lewisham.—Wood and tile pents to the entrances 
to fourteen houses on the west side of Homecroft- 
road, Sydenham (Mr. F. B. Colvill).—Consent. 

Lewisham. — Wood and tile pents over the 
entrances to four dwelling-houses on the south 
side of Stillness-road, Brockley-rise, Lewisham (Mr. 
H. Lillywhite).—Consent. 

Strand.—The retention of an iron and glass stall- 
hoard light and a parapet wall in front of No. 46, 
Great Marlborough-street, St. James’s (Messrs. Dunn 
& Watson for Mr. C. H. Smith).—Consent. 

City.t|—An iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the Saracen’s Head Hotel, Snow-hill, City 
(Meesrs Wilkinson & Parker for Mr. F, Dredge). 
—Refused. 

Hampstead.—A block of residential flats on the 
northern side of Finchley-road, Hampstead, at the 
corner of West Hampstead-avenue (Mr. J. Reynolds). 
—Refused. 

Hoxton.—An iron and glass shelter at the London 
Music Hall, High-street, Shoreditch (Mr. F. Matcham 
for the London Music Hall Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 

Lewisham.—Houses in Brightside-road, Saravia- 
road, Elthurda-road, Nightingale-grove, and Mallett- 
road, Hither Green, Lewisham (Mr. G. Tolley for 
Mr. J. Laird).—Refused. 

_Lewisham —A one-story shop on the forecourt of 
No, 14!. Rushey Green, Catford (Mr. J. Laird for 
Mr. F, Hardstone).—Refused. ; 

Marylebone West.t—Two projecting oriel windows 
atthe rear of 30, Montagu-square, St. Marylebone, 
to abut upon Bryanston-mews East (Mr. G. R. 
Shaw).—Refused. 

_dirand.—A sign in front of the Lyric Theatre, 
Shaftesbury-avenue, St. James’s (Mr. J. G. Buckle 
for Mr, T. B. Davis).—Refused. 

Strand.—Two iron and glass shelters at the 
entrances to an extension of the Trocadero Restau- 
rant, Shaftesbury-avenue, St. James’s (Messrs. J. 
Lyons & Co,, Ltd.).—Refused. 

_Wandsworth.;-—Buildings on the north-west! side 
of Balham High-road, Balham, on the site of Russell 
House (Messrs. Bourchier, Burmester, & Gals- 
worthy for Mr. J. W. Holdron).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

_ Southwark, West.—Three warehouse buildings at 
Greenmore Wharf, Nos. 41, 43, and 44, Bankside 
Southwark, with the external walls of such build. 
ings at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the street (Mr. W. A. Lewis for Messrs. 
Cranbourne & Cranbourne).—Consent. 

: Hammersmith.—The retention of boundary wall 
at a rp “7 hese distance from the centre 
* stipert-road, Hammersmith (Mr. M. W. He 4 
for the West Middlesex coal ered acca 

Kotherhithe.—A store building on the east side of 
; Pere, 5 Surrey Commercial Docks, Rother- 
hithe, with the external walls at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the street (Mr. 
J. S. Gaskell for the Surrey Commercial Dock Com- 
pany).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projection. 


Marylebone West.—One-story addition in front o 
q z f 
buena at No. 9, Gloucester-mews West, 
aii with the external walls of such 
Ps ition at less than the prescribed distance from 
: € centre of the street (Messrs. W. Phillips & Son 
or Mr. E. E. Greenwell).—Consent. 
Pg sara: motor-car house in the grounds 
[ Moreton, Holly-place, Hampstead (Mr. W. 
— for Mr. T. E. Sidney).—Consent. 
ti a oriel window at the first, second, and 
a pa levels in front of Nos. 59 and 60, Old 
pes ity (Mr. R. Plumbe for the Trustees of the 
Prd Pysen ac Band of Hope Union).—Consent. 
wheat projecting turret to the Alexandra 
Sale, a e headquarters of the British and Foreign 
Communit wae — rie of Beccles-street, 
-omr - ast, Ni 
& Wigglesworth).—Refused. ee 
x elabham.—One-story shops on the forecourts of 
pi : 114, 116, 118, and 120, Clapham Park-road, 
= Pham, at the corner of Abbeville-road (Mr. H. G 
*tace for Mrs, E. M. Jewell).—Refused. sue 


Marylebone, East.— A church, with projecting 
porch and buttresses, on the west side of Glent- 
worth-street, at the corner of Upper Park-place, 
St. Marylebone (Messrs. W. Bucknall & J. N. 
Comper for the Rev. G. F, Forbes).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, East.—Iron and glass shelters at the 
entrances in Crowndale-road and Biyham-place, to 
the Camden Theatre, High-street, Camden Town 
(Mr. W. G. R. Sprague tor the Camden Theatre, 
Limited).—Refused. 

Space at Rear. 

Chelsea.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a block of residential flats on plots 
Nos. 1 to 4 Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, at the corner of 
Beaufort-street, with an irregular open space at the 
rear (Mr. J. Ross for the Town and Gown Associa- 
tion, Limited).—Consent, 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and 
Construction. 

City—An iron and concrete gangway across 
Bulls Head-passage, City, to connect Nos. 93 and 
97, Wood-street (Mr. A. Conder for Messrs. Dent, 
Allcroft & Co.).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—The retention of an iron shed 
at the rear of No. 358, Kingsland-road, Hackney, to 
abut upon Haggerston-road (Messrs. D. Gilson & 
Co.).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Space at Rear. 

Woolwich.—That the Council do make no order 
with respect to the application of Mr. H. Roe on 
behalf of Mr. W. Sutch, for consent to the erection 
of three houses on the west side of Barnfield-road, 
Plumstead,—Agreed. 

Formation of Streets. 

Lewisham.t—That an order be issued to Mr, 
W. B. Hill sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of two new streets for carriage trafficon the Grange 
estate, Sydenham-road, Lewisham. That the names 
Sunnydene-street and Highclere-street be approved 
for the new streets.—Agreed. 

Bethnal Green, South-West.—That the application 
of Messrs. Davis Brothers for an extension of the 
period within which the roadway of a new street 
for carriage traffic to lead from Bethnal Green-road 
to Old Bethnal Green-road, Bethnal Green, was 
required to be clearly defined throughout by posts 
and rails or so otherwise as the Council should per- 
mit, and be thrown open tothe public as a highway, 
be granted, —Agreed. 

Means of Escape from Top of High Buildings. 

Newington, We:t.—Means of escape in case of fire, 
proposed to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 
of the Act, on the top floor of an extension on the 
southern side of Rowton House, Newington Butts, 
Newington (the upper surface of which floor will 
be above 60 ft. from the street level), for the per- 
sons dwelling or employed therein (Mr. H. B. 
Measures for Rowton Houses, Limited).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of escape in 
case of fire proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of Section 63 of the Act, on the top story of the 
southern portion of a block of residential flats on 
the west side of Harewood-place, St. George, 
Hanover-square (the upper surface of the floor of 
which story is above 60 ft. from the street level), for 
the persons dwelling or employed therein (Mr. P. 
Hoffman for Mr. H. Lovatt).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Hammersmith.— An open shed at the electric 
lighting station, Fulham Palace-road, Hammersmith 
(Mr. H. Mair for the Council of the Metropolitan 

3orough of Hammersmith).—Consent. 

Norwood.—The retention of a wooden cooling 
tower at the company’s works, Bengeworth-road, 
Loughborough Junction (Messrs. Kincaid, Waller, & 
Manville for the South London Electric Supply 
Corporation).—Refused. 

Lambeth, North.—Two iron and glass structures 
to carry circular fans to be used for ventilating the 
engine-room at the generating station, 85, Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth (Mr. W. B. Pinhey for the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, Limited),—Refused. 

Cubicle Extent. 

Southwark, West.—The erection on the east side of 
Dantzic-street, Borough-road, Southwark, of a 
building to exceed in extent 250,000, but not 
450,000 cubic feet, and to be used only for the pur- 
poses of the manufacture of printing machines 
(Messrs. R, Hoe & Go. for Mr. R. Hoe).—Consent. 


Cubicle Extent and Construction of Building. 
Poplar.—The retention at Glengall-road, West 
Ferry-road, Poplar, of a shed which, together with 
the building to which it is attached, exceeds in ex- 
tent 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic feet, and to be 
used only for the purposes of the manufacture of 
rope (Mr. R. C. Murray for Messrs. J. & E. Wright, 
Ltd.).—Refused. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities, 


—_ 
—— 


THE STUDENT'S COLUMN.—Our Student’s Column 
article (* Gas and Gas Fittings”) is held over until 








next week, 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 

SiR,—With regard to your “ Note” re “ Ecclesi- 
astical Dilapidations” in your issue of November 2, 
that there should be compulsory periodical surveys 
of clerical buildings—this matter was discussed 
in evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons “ to inquire into the administration of the 
Dilapidations Act,” in 1876; and it was found that 
the estimated cost to the clergy in fees alone 
for surveyor, diocesan officials, &c., would be 
30,0001. a year, if every benefice having buildings 
belonging to it were surveyed every five years. 
I suppose it was this report that prevented five- 
yearly compulsory surveys from being adopted ; 
and in view of the fact that a large number of 
clergy keep their buildings in fair order with- 
out periodic surveys. It is certain, however, that 
there will soon be a change in the Dilapidation 
Act as at present administered, and the best 
method would seem to be for the Bishop to require 
each of his Rural Deans to report on the state of 
buildings in his Rural Deanery, so that in the case 
of buildings showing obvious neglect he could order 
a compulsory survey. This would be an encourage- 
ment to incumbents to keep their buildings in fair 
repair as by so doing they would avoid surveyors’ 
fees. Mr. De Bock Porter’s scheme of centre- 
ing all administration of dilapidations in a large 
London office would be too drastic and open to 
obvious objections. The only serious hardship to 
be overcome is, tbat an incumbent at present is able 
to neglect his buildings,|so that if he dies with no 
asseis a large sum is chargeable to whoever suc- 
ceeds to the living, as mentioned in your paragraph. 

GERALD COGSWELL, A.R.LBA, 


A RIVERSIDE MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


Sir,—The reference in your last issue to the 
strange disuse of the Thames for displays and pro- 
cessions prompts me to ask—what others may have 
already asked, but if so, it has escaped my notice— 
if it has been suggested that the Millbank clearance 
between the Houses of Parliament and Lambeth 
Bridge would provide a fine site for the erection of 
a riverside memorial chapel ? This would surely be 
a more suitable spot than the often proposed addi- 
tion to the Abbey—often proposed, but as often 
condemned 

With amply planned water-stairs and terraces, 
there should be opportunities here for impressive 
spectacles, and the approach by water of a stately 
funeral procession would fitly typify our British 
love for the sea. W. GANDY. 


FINISHING A DWELLING HOUSE. 

SIR,—May we be allowed to say with what very 
considerable pleasure we have read the above inter- 
esting paper by Mr. Davis in your issue of the 16th. 
One point at least, however, seems to have been 
overlooked by its writer, which we think wiil 
appeal to all practical minds, viz., the lack of con- 
sideration given (generally speaking) by architects 
to the needed space that should be provided for the 
free and proper placing and use of inside and out- 
side blinds. 

Many times it is found, after the completion of a 
most charming building, that the casements made 
to open inwards, with the transom fanlight and its 
perhaps necessary but most unsightly opening gear, 
prevent the use of any kind of rolling or venetian 
blind, so that the lady of the house has to in the end 
be satisfied with the new fangled collection of small 
pieces of cloth and strings called casement curtains, 
arising wholly from want of thought in anticipating 
the ordinary conditions of use of and necessity of 
inside blinds, especially in town houses. 

The trouble, however, becomes worse in houses 
when the casements and fanlights open outwards, 
and where outside blinds for sunny aspects are 
needed, for in such cases (especially when the 
window heads are made to run up close below an 
eaves gutter) it is often found impossible to fix a sun 
blind till the sashes have been rehung, or at least 
rearranged. 

Please let this be a further plea for the lifting 
sash, not only on account of the nice adjustment of 
ventilation that is ensured by its use (and so feel- 
ingly put by the writer of the paper), but that 
either inside or outside blinds, and the customary 
curtains, may at all times be adapted and used. 

We venture to address you at this length solely 
because we feel that blinds, though a small item as 
regards cost in “ finishing a dwelling-house,” form 
no small detail in assuring that comfort, quiet, and 
privacy that every owner of a house should receive 


the benefit of in return for his outlay. 
OLD READERS, 





MANCHESTER FIRE STATION 
COMPETITION. 


Sirn,—After waiting over two months for the 





result of this competition to be announced, we 
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wrote to the Town Clerk of Manchester on the 
6th inst. as follows :— 


**Dear Sir,—Will you kindly let us know when we 
may expect to hear the result of the Assessor's award in 
the Fire Station Competition, and also the name of the 
Assessor. ’ 








In your issue for the oth inst. we noticed the result 
of the Watch Committee’s decision, and again wrote 
the Town Clerk on the oth inst.:— 


“ Fire Station. 

Dear Sir,—In a further reference to our letter to you 
of the 6th inst., which remains unacknowledged by you, 
we notice a few meagre details of the result of the above 
mac Ag eg in this week's issue of the Builder. 

e shall be glad to know whether the designs will be on 
view to the public or the competitors, and whether the 
competitors can obtain or see a copy of your professional 
advisor’s report and be informed of the name of that 
gentleman,” 


This letter also remains unacknowledged up till 
now, and we are sending you this correspondence 
to show the cavalier manner in which the Man- 
chester authorities are treating architects in this 
competition. 

The letters could surely have received a formal 
acknowledgment, and competitors ought to be 
informed of the number of designs received, the 
assessor’s name and his award, and whether the 
designs would be on view. 

Two months also appears to be an unconscionable 
time to take to adjudicate on the designs received, 
andin the interests of architects who enter compe- 
titions, we think a protest should be made against 
this treatment, and a time limit be fixed in which 
the award would be made known, for when all 
information is so persistently withheld, as in the 
present instance, one cannot refrain from suspecting 
the bona-fides of the promoters. 

S. B. RUSSELL and C, E. MALLows. 

November 13. 





—_ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE COM- 
PARATIVE METHOD, By the late Professor Banister 
Fletcher and Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B A. 
Fourth edition; revised and enlarged, (B. T. 
Batsford.) 

BRITISH SCULPTURE’ AND SCULPTORS OF TO 
DAY. By M. H. Spielmann (Cassel & Co.) 

THE PAVEMENT ARTISTS OF SIENA. 


By R. H. 
Hobart Cust, M.A. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 


_ 
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OBITUARY. 


M. CHIPIEZ.—We greatly regret to announce the 
death of the eminent French architect M. Charles 
Chipiez, whose name, in conjunction with that of 
his collaborator M. Perrot, is so familiar to English 
architectural readers in connexion with their joint 
publications on ancient architecture. M. Chipiez 
was sixty-six years of age at the time of his 
death. He was a former pupil of Constant Defeux 
and of Viollet-de-Duc. In 1872 he obtained the 
first premium in competition for the design for the 
war monument at Buzenval. He was well known 
both for his numerous publications and also for 
some excellent work in the restoration of ancient 
buildings. Among his works in modern architecture 
may be mentioned the national primary and tech- 
nical schools at Armenti¢res. M. Chipiez had been 
for twenty-seven years a member of the Socicté 
Centrale des Architectes Francais, 


_ MR, PORTER.—We regret to announce the death 
at his residence, Moyle Tower, Hythe, Kent, on 
November 17, in his eighty-first year, of Mr. 
Frederick William Porter, J.P, F.R.1.B.A., formerly 
of No. 16, Russell-square, London. Mr. Porter, 
who was District Surveyor for the Holborn and East 
Strand district, including St. Clement Danes, St. 
Mary-le-Strand, St. George-the-Martyr, St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, “c,, became an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1850, was 
elected a Fellow in 1855, and served for some while 
as a member of the Counci]. Of his more principal 
architectural works we may mention those follow- 
ing:—The Union Bank Chambers, Carey-street, 
W.C., the carving being by Mr. Kelsey (1866); the 
Union Bank of London, Charing Cross, at the 
corner of Spring-gardens, erected on the site of 
Farrance’s noted confectionery shop and illustrated 
in the Builder of April 20, 1872; St. James-the- 
Apostle Church, Prebend-square, Packington-street, 
Islington, built by the Clothworkers’ Company in 
1874-5, for 500 seats, at a cost of about 10,0001., to 
replace Lambe’s Chapel, Monkwell-street, pulled 
down in 1875 ; the London and Westminster South 
Kensington branch bank, Brompton - road (the 
carving and sculpture by Mr. Kelsey), illustrated in 
the Builder of November 21, 1885 ; No. 16, Newman- 
street, W. (Messrs. F. W. Porter & Hill), 1892-3; 
the hall and gymnasium, presented by Mr, Howard 
Morley in memory of his father the late Mr. 
Samuel Morley, for the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, at No. 20, George-street, Hanover- 
square, W, (Messrs, F. W. Porter & Son), 1807 ; 
and, as we understand, the church of St, Anne, in 
Thorburn-square, Bermondsey, with seating accom- 
modation for 1,000 persons, consecrated on July 20, 
1870. He was architect also of the Union Bank 
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of London branch office in Chancery-lane (1864-5), 
and, as we are informed, of that bank’s chief offices 
in Princes-street, E.C. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, STIRCHLEY, BIRMINGHAM.— The new 
Church of the Ascension at Stirchley was dedicated 
recently. The building is a structure erected from 
the designs of Mr. W. Hale, the walls of which are of 
red brick, with outer dressings of terra-cotta. The 
internal piers, arches, and dressings are in selected 
Farleigh Down Bath stone, and accommodation is 
provided for 578 adults. The nave is 82 ft. long by 
35 ft. wide, with north and south ambulatory aisles, 
each having five low arches from the nave. The 
chancel is 32 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft., and on the south side 
are the clergy and choir vestries, the latter of which 
is carried up as a tower, in which are the organ 
chamber, ringing loft, and belfry with provision for 
eight bells. At the western end of the nave, and 
connected with it by a triple-arcaded and traceried 
opening, is an apsidal-shaped baptistry. The chancel 
has a seven-light east window, and two lights on 
the north side and one on the south. The roof is 
waggon-shaped, and divided into panels. 

CHURCH, WALSALL.—On the 2nd inst. the founda- 
tion-stone was laid of a new church which is to be 
erected at Palfrey, Walsall. The church is to take 
the place of an iton structure which has done duty 
as a mission church in connexion with Caldmore 
parish, and a new parish is to be formed. The con- 
tract has been undertaken by Mr. W. Hopkin, of 
Birmingham, for 4,400l., the architects being Messrs. 
J. E. K and J. P. Cutts, of London. 

CHURCH EXTENSION, GAINSBOROUGH. — At a 
meeting of the Enlargement Committee, in con- 
nexion with St. John’s Church, Gainsborough, Mr. 
J. T. Micklethwaite, architect, of London, attended, 
and the alternative schemes for enlarging the church 
were discussed. It was eventually decided to 
lengthen the nave by three bays, and to construct 
temporary side aisles, the cost being estimated at 
over 2,000/. 

MARLSTON CHURCH, BERKS.—This building has 
recently been enlarged. The church, as enlarged, 
now consists of a nave 45 ft. long and a chancel 22 ft. 
long inside, both of equal width of 18 ft. The old 
walls were underpinned to a depth of 5 ft. below 
the floor with solid brickwork in cement, and a 
damp-proof course was inserted to prevent damp- 
ness. For the same purpose proper drainage has 
been put all round the church. The principal 
ancient feature of the church is a doorway on the 
north side, which has hitherto been blocked up. 
This has been opened out, the stonework repaired, 
and an oak door now fills the opening. Theold oak 
roof of the nave has been stripped and overhauled 
without at all interfering with its ancient parts ; the 
oak timbers have been strengthened and repaired, 
and the whole covered with oak boarding exposed on 
the inside. A modern stone turret at the west end 
has been removed, and a square turret of oak 
has been added. The new chancel is an 
extension of the church, corresponding to the nave 
in width and height, the separation between the 
two being marked within by an arrangement of oak 
timber framing. The chancel roof is of oak, and in 
general character is similar to the old roof of the 
nave. The chancel stalls are of oak, with poppy 
heads and carved traceried panels, The chancel 
steps are of polished Devonshire marble, and the 
floors are of encaustic tiles. On the south side of the 
chancel, within a window recess, there is a stone 
sedilia with credence. Against the east wall is a 
carved reredos of Corsham stone with marble panels, 
and in the centre panel is a marble cross. Above is 
a three-light traceried east window, which has been 
filled with stained glass executed by Mr. C. E. 
Kempe. It represents the “ Nativity of our Lord,” 
in the bottom of the central light being the figures 
of the Infant Child and Virgin Mother. Upon ascroll 
in the south light is the inscription. The vestry is 
on the north side, and there is a heating chamber 
beneath. The nave seats are of oak, and the floors, 
where seats occur, are of wood blocks on a concrete 
foundation ; the other nave floors are paved with 
small red geometrical tiles. A new octagonal font 
has taken the place of a small bowl which formerly 
existed. The church is heated with hot-water 
radiators on the low-pressure system, supplied by 
Messrs. Fox & Son, of Finsbury ; the reredos was 
executed by Mr. H. Frith, of Gloucester; the wrought 
metal work is by Messrs. Chew & Sons, of Stroud ; 
and the building works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Alfred Groves & Sons, of Milton-under- 
Wychwood, all from the designs and under the 
supervision and direction of Mr. S. Slingsby Stall- 
wood, F.S.A., of Reading. 

CHURCH, JESMOND.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Church of St. Barnabas, in Goldspink-lane, 
Newcastle, was laid recently. The church is 
to be built of Byker stone. The whole of the roofs 
and internal wood fittings are to be of pitch pine. 
The walls will be plastered on the inside. The 
plan consists of nave and chancel, with narrow 
north and south aisles containing passage, clergy 
and choir vestries, and organ chamber and heating 
cellar below, with raised floor at the east end. The 
nave and chancel are lofty, and have apsidal ends, 
and include a clearstory of three-light windows. 
The north and south aisles are capable of future 
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extension. The total length of the church is 137 ft, 
and its present width 40 ft. ; but its width whe, 
the aisles are extended would be 57 ft. A tower 
and spire, rising toa height of 160 ft., will be the 
principal feature when completed, but at present 
only the lower portion of the tower is to be built. 
There will be sitting accommodation for about 450 
but the extension would provide another 250, 
making 7oo altogether. The contractors for the 
work are Messrs. William & George Henry Scott, 
of Sunderland. Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, are the architects. 

PARISH CHURCH, FORTINGALL, PERTH.—The 
foundation-stone of the new parish church at 
Fortingall was laid by Lady Curry of Garth 
recently. The new church is being built on the 
site of the old church, but is thrown back 6 or 
7 ft. in ground taken from the garden of the manse, 
The new building is practlcally the same size as 
the old one, and will have sitting accommodation 
for 200 worshippers. It will consist of nave and 
chancel. The walls will be in oak panelling to a 
height of 5 ft., and above this the stone will be 
exposed. The roof will be wholly in oak. The 
pulpit and seats will also be in oak. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Dunn & Watson, of London. 

TYNECASTLE CHURCH, EDINBURGH.—A new 
church has been built close to the adjoining tene- 
ments of Gorgie-road, Edinburgh. The church has 
a frontage of 606 ft.,and to secure better light for 
the portion of the interior darkened by the tene- 
ments, two entrances are provided, one near either 
extremity, The building consists of nave, gr ft, 
by 29 ft., and aisles 64 ft. long, the total width 
being 51 ft. These divisions are indicated on the 
front by buttresses of varied size but the same pro- 
jection, finishing at the top with pinnacles and 
carved finials. One larger than the rest is completed 
as a belfry. Vestibules and gallery staircases are 
provided in the entrances, and ibelow the circular 
arch which carries the east staircase is''a pend, 
open to the passage leading to the hall behind the 
church. The design is by Messrs. Hardy & Wight. 
The doorways have moulded piers, with engaged 
pillars and arches to correspond. The gallerv at 
this end is lighted by a window 20 ft. by ro ft. The 
interior has a ceiling boarded nearly to the ridge 
both in nave and aisles. The church is seated for 
1,000, including choir and elders’ seats, A Com- 
munion table and chairs in oak and a stone font 
have been gifted to the church, which will cost 
under 4,0001,—Scotsman. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, EDMONTON.—This new 
church, of which, together with the vicarage, Mr. 
Carée is the architect, and of which the foundation- 
stones were laid on October 5 last, will provide 
sittings for a congregation of 730. The church has 
been established with a sum of 12,000/. allotted by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the site and materials of the 
Church of St. Mary Bassishaw, in the City of 
London, and will replace the present inission 
church of St. Barnabas erected twenty years ago. 
RESTORATION OF MOULTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
—After being closed for five months, the church of 
Moulton St. Mary was re-opened recently, The 
work of restoration has been carried out by Messrs. 
Hawes, of Norwich, under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur S, Hewitt, of Great Yarmouth, and includes 
a new open roof and flooring to the nave, with new 
benches instead of the old high pews, repairs to 
walls and windows, and the cleaning of the 
Jacobean pulpit and the Early English font, In the 
course of the work some interesting discoveries have 
been made, chief among which are a set of early 
mural paintings representing the ‘ Works of Mercy,” 
and a colossal painting of St. Christopher. A small 
brass effigy and inscription has also been discovered 
hidden uader the floor. 

SCHOOLS, ABERDEEN. — The Education Depart- 
ment have approved of the plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the Central School into a high-grade public 
school and pupil teachers’ institute, the enlargement 
taking the form of a new building facing Schoolhill 
and Belmont-street. The design is Renaissance in 
character. The frontage along Schoolhill will be 
about 160 ft., and along Belmont-street about 145 ft, 
and both will be similarly treated. The estimated 
cost of the building, exclusive of heating and fur- 
nishings, is 22,500/. The plans and designs of the 
building, and also of the heating, ventilating, and 
furnishings, have been prepared by Mr. J. A. O. 
Allan, the architect of the School Board. 

BUILDING IN BRADFORD.—The Building Com- 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation during the 
twelve months ending August 31 approved 445 
plans out of 1,160 deposited. Included in the plans 
approved were 1,145 dwelling-houses, twenty-one 
houses and shops, twelve warehouses, four mills, 
sixteen workshops, two places of worship, twenty- 
five lock-up shops, fifty-four streets, and ninety-two 
back roads. Plans were also approved for five 
Board schools, two Poor Law relief stations, two 
tall chimney-shafts, and the electricity generating 
station. There was more activity in the building 
trade than in the previous year, but less than 10 
either 1898 or 1899. 

KESTEVEN ASYLUM, RAUCEBY, LINCOLNSHIRE.— 
Advantage was taken of the practical completion © 
the new County Asylum at Rauceby to hold the 
quarterly meeting of the Kesteven County Council 
there on the 13th inst, The asylum, which stands 
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ing over seven acres—has cost 166,000l., and will ac- 
commodate 500 patients. The Kesteven authority 
formerly had a share in the County Asylum at 
Bracebridge, near Lincoln, but owing to the rapid 
increase in the number of patients, and the great 
difficulty in finding accommodation, it was deemed 
necessary to erect a separate asylum for Kesteven. 
The most modern ideas regarding the treatment of 
the insane have dictated the arrangement of the 
buildings, which were planned by Mr. G. T. Hine, 
of London, and have been erected by Messrs. Kirk, 
Knight, & Co., of Sleaford. The patients’ blocks 
are placed in the brightest and most sunny aspects, 
and the quarters of the staff and officers are con- 
yeniently situated. The equipment of the premises 
igona liberal, if not lavish, scale, the furniture 
alone costing 10,000/. A feature of the institution 
is a theatre capable of seating 700 spectators. 
Another interesting department of the _insti- 
tution is formed by the laundry block, in 
which modern machinery will be used, the 
power being supplied by an electric motor. 
There is also a bakery on similarly up-to- 
date lines. A chapel stands detached from 
the main buildings, and it comprises nave and aisles, 
north and south transepts, an organ-chamber and 
vestry. The buildings are of Leicestershire red 
bricks with Ancaster stone dressings, the roofs 
being of Vermont green slate. The patients’ block 
bulk largely in the facade, but between them are 
the quarters of the head nurse and housekeeper and 
the assistant medical officer. The administrative 
block is between these on the south and the front 
entrance on the north, and to the east of this are 
the attendants’ quarters, which look into a large 
court. On the west are the quarters for the nurses, 
with another large court in front. Adjoining are 
the laundry, drying-ground, and mortuary. Each 
block has two entrances from the main corridors 
which are 9 ft. wide, paved with wood, and with a 
golden-brown dado of glazed brick. The floors and 
ceilings are fireproof, being laid by the Stuart 
Granolithic Co., and the lavatories are the work of 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. For water-supply purposes 
there is a tower upwards of too ft. high. The hot 
and cold water mains, condensers, &c., are placed 
in a large subway running under the main corridors. 
—Yorkshire Post. 

NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE.—The foundation- 
stone of this building has just been laid. The 
architects of the building, which was illustrated in 
the Builder for April 13, are Messrs. G. J. & F. W. 
Skipper, of Norwich. 

QUEEN’Ss EyYOT, RIVER THAMES.—Plans and 
designs have been prepared for the authorities of 
Eton College by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., for a club- 
house on Queen’s Eyot or island, situated a short 
distance below Monkey Island, between Bray and 
Boveney Locks. The level of the northern portion 
of the island has been raised, some trees have been 
planted, and the foundations of the new clubhouse 
have been begun, the total estimated cost being 
3,000/., towards which 2,000l. is already subscribed. 
Consequent upon the recent sale of Surly Hall, on 
the Berkshire bank, near Boveney Lock, Queen’s 
Eyot will henceforth serve as the resort and head- 
quarters of the Eton Boat Club. 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE.—The 
University Library Syndicate have approved of the 
plans prepared by Mr. W. C. Marshall for roofing in 
the east court of the library buildings, at an 
estimated cost of about 6,500/. 

NURSES’ HOME, SALISBURY INFIRMARY.—The 
Victoria Home for Nurses has just been opened. The 
Home is built of red brick with tiled roof, and the 
entrance for the nurses will be from the infirmary 
through a covered way. On entering the building 
a cloakroom will be found on the left, 19 ft. by 12 ft., 
fitted with lavatories, dressing-tables, and lockers. 
There are also a linen sorting-room and boxroom. 
The Home is lighted throughout with electricity 
and heated with hot water. On the right side of the 
corridor is the furnace-room with heating apparatus 
and hot-water supply, kitchen, and scullery for the use 
of the staff. The corridor leads into a hall, opening 
into which are sitting-rooms for the superinten- 
dent, head nurses and probationers. The super- 
intendent’s apartment is 18 ft. by 11 ft. 6in., the 
nurses’ 18 ft. by 18 ft., and the probationers’ 28 ft. 
by 17 ft. On the first and second floors are forty- 
four bedrooms, varying in size from 18 ft. by 9 ft. 
Sin. to 12 ft. by 8 ft. 6in. The staircases are of 
Stone, and provision is made for escape in case of 
fire by three iron ladders which are accessible from 
each floor. The upper floors are of Potter’s patent 
fireproof construction. Telephonic and electric bell 
communication is established with the infirmary. 
Che building has been erected from plans by Messrs. 
J. Harding & Son, the contractors being Messrs. 
Webb & Co, of Salisbury, while Mr. T. Dawkins, of 
Barford St. Martin, built the covered way. 

DRILL HALL, HENDON.—A new drill-hall has just 
been opened at Hendon. The buildings consist of 
an armoury, an officers’ mess, a sergeants’ mess, 
Tecreation-room, a six-roomed house for the ser- 
geant-instructor, and the drill-hall, measuring go ft. 
by 45 ft., providing drilling accommodation for two 
Squadrons. The cost of erection has been 2,540. 
lhe buildings were erected from the designs of 

a Nowell, Parr, & Kates, architects, of Brent- 

PRIVATE ASYLUM, DUNDEE.—The new building 
which the Directors of the Dundee Royal Asylum 





have erected at Westgreen is now almost com- 
pleted. The building has been designed by Mr. 
T. S, Robertson, architect, Dundee, and has accom- 
modation for about sixty patients. The style is 
Scottish Baronial, and in the erection of the build- 
ing red stone from Ayrshire has been used in dres- 
sing, while local quarries have supplied the rubble. 
The centre part, containing the principal entrance, 
is of one story, and the wings to the front three 
stories, while to the back the wings are only two 
stories, The doorway is embellished with the Royal 
Arms, the Dundee Arms, and the Arms of Captain 
Clayhills Henderson, and is approached by a short 
balustraded staircase which leads from a wide 
terrace. The entrance hall will be used as a 
reception-room and also as a ballroom when 
occasion requires. The west wing is to be 
devoted to the male patients and the east 
wing to the females, and each is fitted up for its 
special purpose. Each wing has a large dayroom. 
In the men’s there will be billiard-tables and other 
means of recreation, while the women’s is to be 
furnished more after the manner of a drawing- 
room, There is another and smaller dayroom in 
each wing. The bedrooms are upstairs, and there 
are lavatories and bathrooms attached to the 
various sections of the building. The dining-room 
is situated immediately behind the entrance-hall, 
and is a large room with timber ceiling, lit with 
windows from both sides. The kitchen is immedi- 
ately behind, and the scullery, pantry, and larder 
adjoin it. There is also the necessary accommoda- 
tion for the matron and the servants. The build- 
ing throughout is heated by steam and lit by 
electricity. The cost of the new asylum has been 
over 22,000], The contractors were :—Mason, 
Mr. William Bennet ; joiners, Messrs. D. P. How & 
Son; plumber, Mr. David Brown; plasterer, Mr. 
James Laburn ; slater, Mr. A. Buttar, jun. ; glaziers, 
Messrs. Lindsay & Scott; bells and blinds, Messrs. 
J. Pullar & Co.; heating, &c., Messrs G. H. Nicoll 
& Co.; firecocks and water pipes, Messrs. P. 
Nucator & Son ; roads, Mr. Peter Girrity ; carving, 
Mr. James Bremner ; painters, Messrs. Petrie & 
Greig ; drains, Mr. Peter Bain ; electric lighting, 
Messrs. J. Muckersie & Co.; clerk of works, Mr. 
James Robertson. 

DRILL HALL, BILSTON.—This building was 
recently completed. Itis situate at Mount Pleasant, 
and is partly built on the site of the old drill shed. 
The building consists of a large hall with officers’ 
and sergeants’ rooms in front, while leading out of 
the hall at the back are the armoury, store room, 
kitchen and lavatories. Above the rooms in front, 
but with a separate entrance, are the quarters for 
the sergeant-instructor. The floor of the hall iscom- 
posed of wood blocks, and the whole place has been 
wired for the electric light. Gas has also been 
temporarily laid on. The building is of red brick 
with stone facings, and the roof is of red tiles. Over 
the main door are carved the Royal Arms. Mr. 
H. T. Hare, of London, was the architect, and Mr. 
T. Tildesley, of Willenhall, has been the builder. The 
cost of the building will be 2,6o00/. 

TEMPLE OF MUSIC, WOLVERHAMPTON EXHIBI- 
TION.—One of the principal buildings which will 
be erected on the site of the Wolverhampton Art 
and Industrial Exhibition is the concert-hall. It 
will have a raised floor, and accommodation is 
provided for an organ and a large number of per- 
formers. Within its walls some 2,000 people will 
be able to listen to the music. Messrs. Walker & 
Ramsay, of Glasgow, are the architects. 

CHANCEL SCREEN, ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, 
BRISTOL.—The new chancel screen which has been 
erected at St. Nicholas Church, Bristol, was dedi- 
cated recently by the Archdeacon of Bristol. The 
screen has a base of Bath stone, ornamented with 
six panels, each of which has a shield. Immedi- 
ately opposite the centre aisle of the nave there are 
double gates of wrought iron embellished with 
Greek and Roman symbols. The top part of the 
screen is composed of wrought iron, worked with 
arcading, capped by a figured border. At the apex 
of the central arch is a cross, with the sacred 
monogram underneath. The decoration is being 
carried out by Messrs. Joseph Bell & Son, under the 
direction of the architect. Mr. W. V. Gough. 

Town HALL, ALTRINCHAM.—Altrincham Town 
Hall, erected at a cost of 6,000/., was opened on the 
4th inst. The town hall was built from the designs 
of Mr. Charles Hindle (Manchester and Eccles), in 
the Jacobean style. 

EXTENSION OF BIRMINGHAM HOMCOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL.—An extension of this building is nearing 
completion. Having decided to increase the accom- 
modation,|\the work was placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Crouch & Butler, who made designs in 
keeping with the existing premises. Addition will 
be made to the ward accommodation, and the hos- 
pital, when the new wing is completed, will be able 
to provide beds for forty-two patients. But the 
extension applies principally to the administrative 
block, and here better provision is being made for 
the staff. The extensions, which will cost close 
upon 5,000l., include, in addition to a few extra 
wards, a board room and lady superintendent’s 
office, considerable additions to the servants’ hall 
and kitchen, improved accommodation in the way 
of bedrooms, sitting and dining rooms for the staff, 
and apartmenis for the lady superintendent. 


NEW BUILDINGS, LEEDS HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


AND CHILDREN.—The erection of the new Hospital 
for Women and Children in Leeds has been begun. 
According to the plans of Messrs. Chorley, Connon, 
& Chorley, the present building will be incorporated 
in the scheme. This has been rendered possible by 
the fact that for the present a maternity department 
is not included. Until sufficient funds are forth- 
coming to enable the Committee to rebuild the pre- 
sent structure it will be used for a children’s ward, 
and for accommodation for the nurses and servants, 
as wellas for the kitchen department. The new 
portion will comprise a hospital with accommoda- 
tion for fifty beds, and an out-patient department. 

FIRE STATION, SALFORD.—The Corporation of 
Salford recently determined to erect a new central 
fire station in Albion-place, the Crescent, to accom- 
modate the men, horses, and appliances in comfort 
and convenience, and they applied to the Local 
Government Board to borrow 26,285/. for the pur- 
pose of erecting the new station. Cvlonel W. Lang- 
ton Coke, M.Insi.C.E., held an inquiry on the 8th 
inst., at the Salford Town Hall, into the application. 
There were present Alderman Shaw, chairman of 
the Fire Brigade Committee ; Mr. Corbett, Borough 
Engineer; Mr. H. Kirby, architect appointed to 
draw the plans ; and others. 

WESLEYAN LECTURE-HALL, CHELTENHAM.—A 
lecture-hail, with a seating capacity of 250 seats, 
and a church parlour in connexion therewith, have 
been added to the Wesleyan chapel and schools, 
St. George’s-street, Cheltenham. The building has 
been erected by Mr. Amos Wilson, of Cheltenham, 
from the plans of Mr Arthur Geo. Dalzell, archi- 
tect, of Halifax, and Mr. Thomas Malvern, surveyor, 
of Cheltenham, has superintended the work during 
the course of construction. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE, YORK.—A new theatre 
is being erected on the site of the old Corn 
Exchange, York. It will occupy when completed 
an area of upwards of 13,000 sq. ft. and will 
have frontages to Clifford-street, King-street, and 
Cumberland-street. The architect is Mr. John P. 
Briggs, of London.. The building is being con- 
structed mainly of red brick and terra-cotta. A 
complete plant for electric lighting is to be laid 
down. Mr. F. Sheppard, of York, is the contractor 
for the building, and Mr. S. King Sheldon is acting 
clerk of works. 





SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING WORKS, HECKMONDWIKE. 
—These works are rapidly approaching completion. 
The station is situated in Bath-road, and is part of a 
building which is also being adapted for the pur- 
poses of public baths and fire station, and which 
extends into High-street. The Batley Reporter states 
that the original scheme provided for two water- 
tube boilers, made by Messrs. Stewart & Co., each 
capable of evaporating 4,000 lbs. of steam per 
hour, with a working pressure of 160 lbs. to the 
square inch, and also capable of working safely 
up to 200 Ibs. In view of the extensions re- 
quired for the purposes of the British Electric 
Tramway Co.’s scheme, the Town Council 
are also installing one of Messrs. Babcock & 
Wilcox’s water-tube boilers, to work at the pressure 
above named, and with a capacity for evaporating 
9,000 Ibs. of steam per hour. This boiler has also a 
super-heater. The Green’s economiser of ninety-six 
tubes fixed in the main flue will heat water up to 
230 deg. before it goes into the boiler. Two boiler 
feed pumps have been fixed, each capable of supply- 
ing 1,500 gallons of water per hour, one being of 
the Blake Knowles’ type, and driven by steam, and 
the other a three-throw pump by the same maker, 
driven by electric motor. Each boiler is fitted 
with an injector. The main steam piping is of lap- 
welded steel, and is supplied by the same makers as 
the boilers, whilst the valves are of the Hopkinson 
make. The two steam generators are each 
capable of developing 75 kilowatts, and they will 
run at 460 revolutions per minute, and are both 
capable of developing 25 per cent. overload without 
injury. The engines were made by Messrs. Reavel 
& Co., Ipswich. The generators, &c., are by Messrs. 
Fowler & Co., of Leeds, and work at from 460 
to 500 volts. Storage batteries are capable of 
discharging at the rate of 160 ampéres for three 
hours, and were made by the Tudor Accumu- 
lator Co. The main switchboard, with the 
usual instruments and switches, is by Mr. Ber- 
tram Thomas, of Manchester. An overhead tra- 
velling crane has been erected in the engine-room, 
for use when the larger engines are put into the 
works at some future time. About 5,000 yds. of 
underground mains have been laid in the principal 
thoroughfares of the town: by Henley’s Telegraph 
Works Co., London, who are also supplying existing 
gas lamps with the electric glow lights. Along the 
entire route of the electric cable these glow lamps 
will take the place of gas for public lighting, 
and ten “M.D.” arc lamps by Messrs. Foote & 
Milne, London, are being placed in the centre of the 
town. ‘These are enclosed arc lamps, and burn 150 
hours without trimming. The station is being lit up 
by Mr. Fred Spivey, of Heckmondwike. The plant 
is capable of supplying 6,000 8 c.-p. lamps, 3,100 of 
which have already been applied for. Mr. W. C. 
Hawtayne is the consulting engineer, and Mr. G, H. 
Carter the resident electrical engineer. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, KING’s LYNN.—An addition 
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to the Corporation Electricity Works was inaugu- 
rated on the 23rd ult. The plant originally consisted 
of five gas engines, each driving a 4o-kilowatt 
dynamo. These being found insufficient for the in- 
creasing demand for current, it was decided last year 
toadd two high-speed steam engines, by Messrs. Belliss 
& Morcom, coupled direct to the dynamos, by Messrs. 
Laurence, Scott, & Co., of Norwich, one of them of 
120 and the other of 200 kilowatts. The smaller 
one was started in April last, and on the 23rd ult. 
the Mayor turned on steam to the larger one. The 
extensions are now complete with the exception of 
the second Lancashire boiler, which will be fixed 
shortly after Christmas. It was intended to run the 
steam plant in the ordinary course, keeping the gas 
engines as areserve. The engineer is Mr. J. Palling, 
of King’s Lynn. 

PROMENADE, BLACKPOOL.—Colonel Durnford, an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at Blackpool, on the 12th inst, into the 
Corporation’s application to amend the Improve- 
ment Act of 1899, so as to allow the Promenade 
being widened roo ft., at an increased cost of 
40,0001. Mr. Fletcher opposed on behalf of William 
Eaves and others. The Town Clerk (Mr. T. Loftos) 
addressed the inspector for close upon an hour. 
Mr. J. S. Brodie, the Borough Surveyor, said he had 
had twenty-five years’ experience in fighting the 
sea in some form or another. His previous experi- 
ence had been at Liverpool and Whitehaven. He 
proceeded to say that the crowded state of the Pro- 
menade must convince any reasonable mind as to 
the necessity for its being widened. ‘The existing 
form of hulking had been abandoned by almost all 
engineers, owing to its original cost, and its main- 
tenance had been found to be excessive in the ex- 
treme, Blackpool had been an exception to the 
rule, for 52,0001. had been spent on repairing the 
present hulking. The face of the new hulking 
would be of basaltic stone, granite, and other hard 
rock. There would be a bull nose at the top ex- 
tending 27 in. westward, and this, together with a 
spray of water from the top rail, would deal with 
drifting sand. Under the new roadway there would 
be a subway for all the electrical, &c., wires, so as 
to prevent the continual upheaval of the roads. 
The cost of a sloping hulking would be 6ol. per 
lineal yard, and of the concave wall 30/, per lineal 
yard. The cost of maintaining the former would 
be three times that of the concave wall.—Mr. 
Sandyman, a Newcastle engineer, said he had con- 
sidered the plans and the proposals of Mr. Brodie, 
and agreed entirely with them. The inquiry was 
adjourned. 

PROPOSED NEW WORKS, WALLASEY FERRIES,— 
Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, attended at the Public 
Offices, Church-street, Egremont, on the 15th inst., 
for the purpose of inquiring into an application of 
the Urban District Council of Wallasey for a Pro- 
visional Order to amend the Wallasey Improve- 
ment Act of 1872, to enable the Council to borrow 
(1) 5,200/. for the purpose of providing workshops 
in connexion with their ferries undertaking on land 
proposed to be leased from the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board ; and (2) 11,000/. for general pur- 
poses of the ferries undertaking, being improve- 
ments and extensions at Seacombe Ferry. 
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FRANCE.—M. Guillotin, the President of the 
Tribunal of Commerce, has submitted to the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris a sCheme for the transforma- 
tion of the Champ de Mars, which includes retaining 
the two end portions of the Galerie des Machines, the 
centre being removed to allow of a view of Gabriel’s 
facade of the Ecole Militaire -—-—A committee has 
been formed in Paris, with M.Ger6me as chairman, 
for the erection of a monument to the memory of 
the celebrated caricaturist Gavarni——M. Dalou 
has been commissioned to execute a large allegorical 
bas-relief for the facade of the crematorium in Pére 
Lachaise cemetery.——The jury in the competition 
at Soissons for a public abattoir has awarded the 
first premium to M, Felix Piat, of Paris. A new 
pavilion is being erected at the Paris Observatory 
for special observations to be made simultaneously 
at Paris and at Greenwich. Parliament is occu- 
pied with a scheme for a new line of metropolitan 
railway from the Place du Palais Royal to the Place 
du Danube.——Madame Lardin de Musset, sister of 
Alfred de Musset, has offered to the city of Paris a 
statue of the poet, on condition that it should be 
erected on the Place du Thcatre Francais——The 
Government intend to rebuild the Imprimerie 
Nationale, which at present occupies an old 
historic house in the Rue Vieille du Temple, 
in the Grenelle district—-—The Paris Municipality 
propose to re-erect, in one of the two squares 
adjoining the church of St. Germain des Pres, some 
curious arcades preserved at the demolition of a 
house in the Rue de l’'Abbaye, and which formerly 
formed a portion of the chapter-house of the Abbey 
of St. Germain-des-Pres——Several new Mairies 
in the suburbs of Paris are to be the object of 
important works in artistic decoration. Among 
them are those of Neuilly, Ivry-sur-Seine, and 
Choisy-le-Roi. The decoration is to consist of 
landscapes reproducing or suggesting views in the 
environs, 











UNITED STATES.—The State of Michigan is about 
to replant with forest trees large tracts of sandy 
wastes whereon once grew what were thought some 
years ago to be inexhaustible forests of white pine 
It is the belief of American experts in forestry that 
had these forests been treated with reasonable care 
thirty years ago, there would still be an immense 
annual yield of timber from these now barren wastes. 
——tThe report of the engineers, Messrs. IX. Duryea, 
jun., and Joseph Mayer, on the condition of Brooklyn 
Bridge shows that that structure is in danger, due 
to the continually increasing loads placed upon it 
since it waserected, and it appears, from the 
action of officials also, that the bridge is unsafe.—— 
The directors of the St. Louis Exhibition of 1903 
invite architects to submit before July 1, 1902, a list 
of such works as the latter desire to exhibit, includ- 
ing drawings, &c., of completed buildings, designs 
and projects for buildings, paintings, and mural 
decorations. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The Electric Lighting Boards Company have 
removed their Sales Department to 9, Grosvenor- 
mansions, Westminster, which will be their principal 
depot, and to which all inquiries as to goods should 
be addressed. Messrs, Heron & Bellairs, archi- 
tects, have removed their offices from 27, Fitzroy- 
street, W., to 27, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, W. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND THE METRICAL 
SYSTEM.—An Order in Council of May Ig, 1898, 
legalised certain new denominations of metrical 
standards derived from the iridio-platinum linear 
standard metre and the iridio-platinum standard 
kilogram as deposited in the Standards Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade at Old Palace-yard, 
which have since been included in the official stan- 
dards for purposes of the Weights and Measures Act, 
1878. An Order in Council of November 4 current 
fixes the scales to be paid to inspectors in 
respect of the verification and stamping of weights, 
measures, and weighing instruments of the metrical 
system. For measures of length—a metre and 
under, a double metre, and a dekamétre, with their 
sub-divisions ; of capacity—from ovoor litre to a 
double dekalitre ; and of cubical contents—from 
I cubical centimetre to 1,000 cubical centimctres, 
the scale of fees ranges from Id. to 3d. The same 
scale is ordained for weights that range from 
I milligram to 20 kilograms, whilst the scale varies 
from 2d. to ros. inthe case of weighing instruments 
for from o°5 kilogram and under to 1o tonnes, or 
10,000 kilograms and above. 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Master Builders’ Association was held on the 11th 
inst. at the Grand Hotel, Councillor F. G. Whittall 
presiding. In the report for the year the committee 
regretted that the falling off of trade referred to 
twelve months ago had become more marked, and 
much work that would probably not now be 
executed had been held back owing to the high 
prices of material and labour. The committee felt 
strongly that the present high rate of wages was 
no longer justified by the state of trade, and they 
had received from individual members many com- 
plaints as to the great inconvenience resulting from 
the present arrangement of several trades com- 
mencing and leaving off work at different hours. 
Consequently they had served notices on all trades 
for a general reduction of wages and for uniform 
hours of work. The Committee felt they would 
be voicing the opinion of every member of the 
Association by expressing to the Chancellor of the 
Birmingham University their regret that Birming- 
ham architects had been excluded from a 
competition for the University buildings. The 
balance-sheet showed that the receipts for the year 
were 181/, which, with the balance from last year, 
made a total of 308/. The various disbursements 
amounted to 154/., leaving a sum of 214/. to the 
credit of the Association. In proposing the adop- 
tlon of the report, the Chairman referred to the 
state of the trade, which, he said, continued to be 
unsatisfactory. The large number of workmen that 
called upon them to obtain work showed that trade 
must be ina very bad state. It was because of the 
condition of the trade that the Committee, after 
careful and anxious thought, had deemed it advis- 
able to give notice for a reduction of wages. It 
had not been done to cause differences or disagree- 
ments in the trade, but for the purpose of trying, if 
possible, to stimulate trade, which had suffered 
through the high price of material and labour. A 
great deal of work had been put aside until it could 
be done more cheaply, and they considered the re- 
duction of wages would be in the best interests of 
the trade and the workmen. He hoped the opera- 
tives would accept the reduction. The Committee 
had taken some amount of trouble and effort to 
assist the funds of the Birmingham University, and 
therefore they keenly regretted that the architects of 
the city had no opportunity of competing for the 
designs of the new building. Mr. W. Sapcote 
seconded the resolution, which was carried. Mr. 
Albert S. Smith was elected President for the ensuing 
year, and Mr. John Barnsley vice-president. Mr. 
G. Twigg was reappointed treasurer, Mr. E. J. 
Bigwood secretary, and Messrs, T. Johnson and 
J. S. Surman auditors. The Committee were also 
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elected. In order to strengthen financially the 
position of the Association, it was decided that 
from the commencement of next year, the annual 
subscription should be 1s. for each tool. of 
wages paid during the previous year. The 
retiring President, Councillor F. G. Whittall, was 
heartily thanked for his services during the year 
In the evening the annual dinner was held at the 
Grand Hotel. The Lord Mayor (Alderman J. H 
Lloyd) presided. The customary loyal toast having 
been honoured, Major Barnsley submitted «The 
City and Trade of Birmingham.” The Lord Mayor 
replied to the toast. He spoke of the necessity of 
looking ahead to prepare for the requirements cf 
the city, and said that it was the support of the 
citizens that helped a city like Birmingham to keep 
abreast of the times. With regard to jetry-building 
he said that whatever might have been the case jn 
the past they did not have jerry-building in Bir- 
mingham now. Some of the builders might think 
that the by-laws were hard and strict, but he knew 
they themselves were anxious that buildings should 
be put up properly and well. He hoped as time 
went on some of the slums would be cleared out 
and the buildings of the town improved. Mr. C. E, 
Bateman, in proposing ‘Success to the Birming- 
ham Builders’ Association,” expressed the hope that 
some members of the Association would secure the 
contracts for the new University buildings. The 
President(Mr. A. S. Smith) replied, and referred to the 
proposal to reduce the operatives’ wages, The Asso- 
ciation, he said, was not formed for the purpose of 
cutting down the men’s wages, and they regretted 
that it was necessary to interfere with them. No 
one grudged the operative a gocd wage, but what 
they did resent very much was that restriction of 
output, that constant lessening of the amount of 
work which the unions encouraged. Other notices 
had been served upon the operatives having refer- 
ence to certain unreasonable restrictions in trade 
rules which they were glad to have an opportunity 
of discussing, and they sincerely hoped all the 
matters would be amicably settled.—The other 
toasts were “ The Architects and Surveyors,” “The 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers,” 
and “ The Visitors.” 

WAR MEMORIAL, BRISTOL.—It is proposed to 
erect at Bristol a memorial to some of the soldiers 
who have fallen in South Africa. It has been 
arranged that the memorial shall be placed in 
College Green, on a site selected by the Dean and 
Chapter. The design has been prepared by Mr. 
Fred. W. Marks, architect, of London. The obelisk 
will consist of a bold shaft of Swedish red polished 
granite, with decorative fluting and ornamental 
design on the lower part of its sides. The base on 
which this shaft will rest is to be of polished green 
granite, and this in turn will stand on grey granite 
steps. Its site is to be surrounded by twelve grey 
granite posts, connected by heavy bronze chains. 
Upon the monument will be the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ This obelisk is erected to the niemory of 
Christian Victor, Prince of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
to the officers and men of Gloucestershire, Somer- 
setshire, and Devonshire Regiments, who fell during 
the Boer War, 1899-1901, by Alfred Mosely, born in 
this city.” The canopied bronze tablets on the four 
sides of the base will be noticeable parts of the 
design ; and there will be smaller tablets containing 
the names of engagements in which soldiers from 
the three counties took part. The obelisk will be 
41 ft. in height from ground level to the top. 


DANIEL OWEN MEMORIAL STATUE, MOLD, 
FLINTSHIRE.—The statue erected in Mold to the 
late Daniel Owen, the Welsh novelist, was unveiled 
recently by Lord Kenyon. The statue is in bronze, 
and, erected upon a pedestal of Flintshire stone, 
stands in front of the County Hall. The figure is 
life-size. The statue is the work of Mr. Goscombe 
John, A.R A. 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD.—An ordinary 
meeting of the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District was held at the offices on the 
Embankment on Saturday last, Mr. R. M. Hensley, 
the Chairman, presiding. A letter was read from 
the Local Government Board formally approving 
the plans of the Southern Hospital; promising an 
order authorising an expenditure of 284,312/. on 
that hospital, and the borrowing of that sum; 
stating that the loan should be repaid as to 264,312. 
in thirty years, and as to 20,000/. in fifteen 
years; and that Managers would be expected 
to adhere as nearly as possible to the estimated 
cost in carrying out the works. At the last 
meeting of the Board it was decided to 
complete forthwith the permanent hospital at 
Joyce Green by the erection of the remaining twelve 
blocks and the isolation block for patients, and the 
Works Committee were instructed to advise the 
Managers as to the course to be adopted for giving 
effect to that decision. It was now resolved, on 
the recommendation of the committee, that, subject 
to the sanction of the Local Government Board, the 
Managers should accept the offer of Messrs. Lesli¢ 
& Co., Limited, the contractors for the erection of 
Joyce Green Hospital, to erect and complete the 
remaining twelve pavilions, isolation hospital, and 
other works connected therewith at a schedule of 
prices based on their contract for the main portion 
of the hospital, in accordance with plans and 
specifications prepared by Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
architects. 
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LIABILITY OF CLIENT AND ARCHITECT. 


Ar Brompton County-court, last Friday, before 
Judge Stonor, Mr. Frederick I’. Scruby, English 
agent to the Lincrusta-Walton Company, Berners- 
street, W., brought an action against Mr. Thomas 
Dan Chapman, proprietor of the Wheatsheaf public- 
house, Goldhawk-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W., claim- 
ing 23/. 163. od. for Japanese wall-paper said to have 
been supplied to order. 

Mr. A. W. Groser, counsel, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. J. Oliver, counsel, defended. 

Counsel for platatitf explained that the claim had 
been remitted from the High Courts. It appeared 
that in January last the plaintiff received a call from 
a Mr. Richardson, architect, Shepherd’s Bush, who 
said that he was acting as architect to Mr. Chap- 
man, in connexion with certain works of recon- 
struction, &c., at the Wheatsheaf, being catried out 
bya Mr. C. W. Knight, builder. Mr. Richardson 
spoke about certain expensive Japanese papers being 
supplied for the job, and when the plaintiff re- 
marked that he was not acquainted with the builder, 
Knight, Mr. Richardson replied, “That is all right : 
you supply my client”—referring to the present 
defendant—“ with the papers, and I, as the archi- 
tect, will have moneys in hand before the final 
certificate is given, and I will see that you are 
paid.” The plaintiff thereupon agreed, and Mr 
Richardson selected certain patterns. About three 
days later Mr. Chapman came with his architect 
and saw other patterns, and requested the plaintiff 
to send certain of the papers to the Wheatsheaf 
as soon as the builder sent word as to the quantity 
required. Subsequently Mr. Knight, the builder, 
wrote the plaintiff as to the quantity, and goods to 
the amount of S0/. odd were then supplied, and 
used at the Wheatsheaf. Off the account 35/. had 
been paid by a cheque drawn by the defendant. On 
May 11 the plaintitf was rung up on the telephone 
by Mr. Richardson, who said : “ I want you to issue 
awrit against Knight, and if unsuccessful, then issue 
a friendly writ against Chapman, so that I may be 
able to show that I have paid for these goods.” 
The learned counsel went on to describe this as “a 
very ‘cute trick,” for Knight was then on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and had the plaintiff sued him and 
failed to get the money, he could not afterwards 
have sued the present defendant. The plaintiff 
issued a writ against Knight, who, however, set out 
in an affidavit the relations existing between himself 
and Mr, Chapman, and the action was at once 
discontinued. Then the present proceedings were 
initiated. 

The plaintiff bore out his counsel’s opening 
statement. 

Mr. Groser: The architect, was, of. course, the 
principal’s agent. 

The Judge : An architect would not necessarily 
have authority to pledge the principal’s credit. 

A duplicate of the document sent by Knight, 
giving particulars as to the quantity of goods re- 
quired, was produced, when it was found that it 
began, “Please send me,” &c. The receipt for the 
35/. also was made out in Knight’s name. 

Mr. Charles William Knight, the builder referred 
to above, said that the plaintiff's action against him 
for the amount of the goods in question was discon- 
tinued as soon as it was known that he had become 
bankrupt. The goods in question were ordered by 
his foreman on his (witness’s) behalf. 

The Judge said it was useless for plaintiff's counsel 
to continue in face of the documents indicating that 
Mr. Knight had ordered the goods, and that the 35/. 
was paid on his behalf. No doubt, added his honour, 
the case was one of great hardship as regarded the 
plaintiff, but there was no liability on the part of 
Mr. Chapman, although there might be some on the 
part of Mr. Richardson. The documents relating to 
the case would have to be preserved. There would 
be judgment for the defendant with costs. 





WIDOW’S CLAIM UNDER THE WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 

THE case of Sarah Bush v. G. E. Hawes came 
before the Court of Appeal composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords-Justices Stirling and Mathew 
on the 14th inst, on the appeal of the applicant from 
a decision of the County Judge of Norwich, sitting 
as Arbitrator under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897. It appeared that the applicant was the 
widow of a labourer who, while working at 
Lowestoft on October 2, 1900, met with an accident 
which resulted in his death, under the following 
citcumstances. The deceased was in the employ of 
Messrs. Hadley & Sons, who were sub-contractors 
of the respondent Hawes, who was building a new 
fish-curing factory. The actual work on which the 
deceased was employed at the time of the accident 
was a boiler-house, the roof cf which had not been 
completed. The boiler-house without the founda- 
tions was 28 ft. 4 in. high and with the foundations 
30 ft. 4 in. high. To the boiler-house was 
attached a chimney -stack 100 ft. high. The 
deceased while engaged in guiding a rope by which 
the roofing was being hoisted to the top of the 
boiler-house, stepped back, and in doing so placed 


meet with the accident in the course of his employ- 
ment, held further that his widow was not entitled 
to compensation because the building on which he 
was engaged at the time of his accident was not 
30 ft. high within the meaning of the Act. Hence 
the present appeal of the applicant, on whose behalf 
it was contended that the chimney-stack was a part 
of the building, which was therefore upwards of 
30 ft. high. As tothe other point, said the appellant’s 
counsel, it was thought the other side would ad- 
mit that the man met with his accident in the 
course of his employment. There was a cross- 
appeal by the respondent, who argued that the 
County Court Judge was wrong in holding that the 
work upon which the deceased was engaged was 
not ancillary to, but a part of, the business of the 
“undertaker” (respondent). 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
the Master of the Rolls said he was of opinion that 
the cross-appeal must be allowed. The claim was 
made by the widow of a workman who met with 
an accident while working as the servant of a sub- 
contractor who had undertaken to put an iron 
roofing on a building erected by the respondent, the 
“undertaker.” In order that the applicant might 
succeed in such a case—assuming that it had been 
shown that the accident arose out of the man’s 
employment, and that the building was 30 ft. 
high—she must bring herself within the pro- 


viso of Section 4 of the Act, which was to 
the effect that the “undertaker” was not 
liable if it could be shown that the work 


upon which the man wa; engaged was merely 
ancillary or incidental to and not part of the busi- 
ness of the “ undertaker.” If the work (roofing in 
this case) was not part of the trade and business of 
the respondent, and he had not undertaken to do it, 
then the applicant had no remedy against the 
respondent. The County Court Judge had found as 
a fact that this work of iron rvofing was not part 
of the trade or business carried on by a builder, 
but he said that the section did not apply in this case 
because the respondent was in the habit of doing 
this kind of work. There was no evidence of that, 
and the learned Judge was wrong in so holding. 
This was a complete answer by the respondent to 
the claim of the applicant. It was not necessary, 
therefore, to deal with the other questions raised in 
the case, but he thought that but for this decision 
that the work was ancillary to the business of the 
respondent the applicant would be entitled to 
recover. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal of 
the applicant was accordingly dismissed, and the 
cross appeal of the respondent allowed. 

Mr. W. M. Thompson appeared for the applicant, 
and Mr. F. Lowe for the respondent. 





CITY NUISANCE CASE. 

THE case of Parish v. the Mayor, &c., of the City 
of London came before Mr. Justice Joyce in the 
Chancery Division on the 14th inst.,an action by 
the plaintiff, the lessee of premises, No, 8, Church- 
row, Aldgate, for a mandatory injunction against 
the defendants to compel them to pull down an 
urinal which was erected so close to the plairtiff’s 
premises as to constitute a serious nuisance and 
injury to his property. It appeared that Church- 
row is a cul-de-sac, the plaintiff's premises being 
situated on one side at the end of the court, which 
formed a public thoroughfare for foot passengers. 
The defendants erected the urinal complained of 
under powers conferred upon them by Section 104 
of the London Sewers Act 1848, and placed it at 
the end of the court, close to the wall of the 
plaintiff's premises, the entrance to it being only 2 ft. 
from the plaintiffs only doorway. The plaintitf’s 
case was that the urinal was a serious nuisance to 
him, and that in consequence of it he could not let 
his premises. The defendants’ case was that they 
were acting in the bond-/ide exercise of their powers, 
which enabled them to erect such places for the 
accommodation of the public, and that in conse- 
quence of their action the condition of the court was 
much improved. 

In the result his lordship came to the conclusion 
that the defendants had no power to erect the 
urinal where they had done, and that it constituteda 
nuisance to the plaintiff. He therefore made a 
mandatory order upon the defendants to remove 
the urinal within -six weeks, and directed them to 
pay the costs of the action. 

Mr. Hughes, K.C,, and Mr. Percy Wheeler were 
counsel for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Badcock, K.C., 
and Mr. J. Henderson for the defendants. 





A BRICKLAYER'S LABOURER’S CLAIM 
UNDER THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1897. 

THE case of Field v. Longden & Sons came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 


of the Rolls and Lords Justices Stirling and Mathew, 
on the 15th inst., on the appeal of the defendants, 





Messrs. Longden & Sons, the employers, from the 


October 29, 1900. His average weekly earnings at 
the time of the accident were 303. The employers 
commenced making weekly payments to the appli- 
cant of 15s. a fortnight after the accident, and this 
was continued till April 10, 1901, <A few days 
subsequently the applicant's solicitor wrote to the 
defendants a letter with reference to the accident, 
and stating that he would be glad to hear of an 
offer of compensation, and that his letter was to be 
taken as a notice of injury anda claim for compen- 
sation. The defendants replied that they were paying 
the applicant the full weekly allowance, and that they 
were willing to continue the payments during his 
incapacity. After further correspondence, the appli- 
cant mentioneda lump sum which he was willing to 
accept, but this the defendants refused to pay. The 
defendants afterwards, as the result of a medical 
examination which they had made of the applicant, 
offered another lump sum to the applicant, but this 
the latter refused. On April 25 the applicant filed a 
request for arbitration, claiming 15s. a week during 
incapacity. At the hearing, the applicant gave 
evidence to the effect that there had been no agree- 
ment to settle either by lump sum or weekly pay- 
ment, and although the defendants had never dis- 
puted liability, they-had never admitted it. He 
contended that he was entitled to have an award in 
his favour. The defendants contended that there 
was no question to arbitrate upon, as the applicant 
had been regularly and fully paid by them since the 
accident. The county-court judge held that the 
applicant was entitled to an award, and made an 
order for a weekly payment of 15s. during in- 
capacity. From this decision the defendants now 
appealed, on the ground that the county-court 
judge had no jurisdiction to make:an award, first, 
because no question had arisen between the parties 
within the meaning of Section 1, Sub-section 3, of 
the Act; and, secondly, because if any question 
had arisen, it had been settled by agreement. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel 
their lordships held that no question ever did arise 
between the applicant and the defendants either as 
to the liability to pay compensation, er as to 
the amount of compensation, or as to the 
duration of compensation. There was, therefore, 
nothing to arbitrate upon. The appeal was 
accordingly allowed, and judgment entered for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Manisty, K.C., and Mr. Wilberforce appeared 
for the appellants, and Mr. Danckwerts, K C.,\and 
Mr. A. Sims for the applicant. 





CASE UNDER THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

(LONDON) ACT, 18gr. 

MR. JUSTICE JOYCE, in the Chancery Division, on 
the 19th inst., delivered a considered judgment in 
the case of the London and North-Western Railway 
Co. v. the Mayor, &c., of the City of Westminster, 
in the action brought by the plaintiffs for an injunc- 
tion restraining the defendants from continuing to 
trespass upon premises of the plaintiff company at 
the corner of Parliament-street and Bridge-street, 
Westminster. 

It appeared that a portion of the corner house 
abutting on Parliament-street was used by the 
plaintiffs as offices, and that the defendants 
had constructed underneath the middle of the 
street public conveniences, with approaches, 
by means of subways, from either side of the 
street, the entrance to the subways being by 
means of staircases near to the edge of the 
pavement. The plaintiffs complained that the 
entrance and staircase to the extent of 2 ft. 9 in. 
was constructed, not in the roadway, but in the 
footway, and alleged that to this extent it consti- 
tuted a trespass upon their property, as the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, only vested the soil of 
the roadway in the defendants, the soil of the foot- 
way being, by presumption of law, vested in the 
plaintiffs as owners of the adjoining property. The 
plaintiffs further said that the detendants had no 
power to make subways under the street. 

The defendants justified their action under Sec- 
tion 44 of the Public Health (London) Act, 18gr, 
which gave them power as the Sanitary Authority 
to provide public conveniences in places where they 
considered the same were required. 

His lordship held, on the evidence, that the land 
or soil where the staircase was constructed as to 
2 ft. gin. was the property of the!plaintiffs, and, 
being part of the footway, not liable to be taken and 
used by the defendants under the Act of 1891 for 
the construction of the convenience, and granted 
an injunction for the removal of that portion of the 
staircase. He thought that the order would do the 
plaintiffs no good, as the defendants could, if 
they chose, simply put the staircase 2 ft. 9 in. 
further into the roadway, so making it stand 
clear of the footway as it was before the works were 
commenced, His lordship declined to make an 
order (as asked for by the plaintiffs) compelling the 
defendants to restore the old line of the kerb or 
edge of the footway as it existed at the end of 1889, 
and stayed the operation of the injunction for six 
months, with liberty to apply for a further stay in 
the event of an appeal by the plaintiffs from his 
decision 
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Judgment accordingly. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., and Mr. Montague Shearman 
appeared for the plaintiff company, and Mr. 
Hughes, K.C., and Mr. D. Pollock for the defen- 
dants, 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


13,109,—FLUSHING APPARATUS: S. F. Asbell.— 
In order to prevent the freezing of the water a rod 
joins the closet-seat to a weighted lever at the end 
of a spindle upon which (in the valve-casing) is an 
arm ; at the end of the arm are side-pins to which 
are pivoted rods that carry conical valves upon 
their ends. The flushing-pipe which leads to the 
basin, the service-pipe, and a draining-pipe that 
leads to the trap are joined to three nipples respec- 
tively, so that the flush will be started as one valve 
opens and another valve closes with the depression 
of the seat, but as the seat rises the one valve is 
closed to arrest the flush, and the other valve is 
opened for draining the flushing-pipe and the valve- 
casing. 

13,110.—TACKLE FOR LIFTS, &C.: C. F. Kite.— 
A brake-box contains the driving-shaft, with a loose 
disc and a split brake-ring. In the disc and the 
pulley are recesses with which the two ends of a 
double crank irespectively engage ; a short shaft, 
having an elliptical section, joins the two cranks, 
and is passed between a fork upon the brake-ring, 
the disc being keyed loosely on to the driving-shaft. 
The pulley and disc will move slightly as regards 
one another when the power is removed, so as to 
partially rotate the short shaft in the fork, where- 
upon the brake-ring expands as it comes into play. 
In a system of adjustable pulleys for an alignment 
of the ropes of lift-cages the ropes are passed 
around pulleys, upon arms, of which the upper ends 
rest against inclines upon the pulley-frame, and 
which are bolted in slots cut in the inclines. 

13,129.—PROCESS OF MOULDING BRICKS: O. 
Faeger.—The moulding-box is divided into com- 
partments with a set of plates upon its movable 
side, which is mounted on rollers running in 
channel-iron guide-rails, and is worked with links 
and a lever, and the bricks are perforated with core 
rods; the ends of the rods and plates fit into 
recesses cut in the opposite and fixed side of the 
box; vertical sliding-rods worked with a treadle 
carry a plate beneath the loose bottom plate. Ina 
variant form the inventor devises hand-wheels, 
pinions, and racks for working the movable side 
and bottom, and the pawls that retain them in their 
places are maintained in engagement with the 
racks by means of springs ; handles on the shafts 
which carry the pawls turn the springs out of 
action. 

13,168.9.—CONCRETE PAVEMENT: $. Ward.— 
To a body of large-gauged stone that has been 
broken and tarred and screened is added similar 
stone of smaller gauge as a filling for the inter- 
stices ; the compound is rolled to render it solid. 
For paths reduced gauges are used. 13,169.—The 
stone which is to be broken is passed from a kiln 
into a hopper and stone-crusher, whence an elevator 
lifts the fragments to a hopper, from which they 
are conveyed to screens disposed on different floors 
and to the sorting bins. The hot and dry broken 
stone is then thrown out on to a table in a 
uniformly heated hut, where it is mixed and tarred. 

13,227.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR BAND-SAWS : 
Rech.—The inventor's object is to enable the bench 
of a band-sawing machine to be set at an angle so 
as to make bevel ends. He forms the bench of two 
parts that are hinged so that one can turn them 
upwards at any desired angle and then clamp them 
with set-screws and curved bars. The band-saw 
passes between the two flaps at their hinges. 

13,248.—AIR OR WATER-TESTING PLUGS FOR 
DRAIN AND OTHER PIPES: F. S. Reekie.—In one 
shape the plug consists of a flexible disc whereof 
the diameter is larger than that of the pipe, two 
metal plates that support the disc about its middle, 
and a screwed handle. As the disc is drawn 
through the pipe it becomes compressed into the 
shape of a cup-leather. 

13,251.—A FUEL ECONOMISER FOR STOVES AND 
GRATES: $. H. Wilkie.—Into each side of the fire- 
place is inserted a vertical grating which is secured 
to a back and to an angled-plate that will direct the 
heat into the apartment, a perforated metal plate 
upon the top of the contrivance will serve as a sup- 
port for a kettle, pan, &c, 

13,257.— MANUFACTURE OF VENEERS : MV. Harrass. 
—The veneer is made up of two parts, in each of 
which the two component veneers are disposed 
with their grains crossed. A compound veneer 
consists of a sheet of suitable material laid between 
two veneers. A hollow veneer is formed by enclos- 
ing veneer ribs between two compound veneer 
slabs. Casein cement should be used for the 
veneers, which are described as being available for 
covering vaults, columns, arches, and so on, as well 
as for making doors, furniture, pianoforte-cases, &c. 

13,274.— EXCAVATING MACHINES: T. Whitaker.— 
For steam navvies which are employed for excavat- 
ing narrow cuttings, a tank or platform carries 
the boiler, and has two studs that will slide in 
horizontal slots cut in the frame of the revolving 
table. There are holes in the side plates of the 
boiler that take bolts upon the lower ends of 


pivoted links that are joined with rods to the frame 
of the crane. The body-wheel is made up of seg- 
ments having teeth within, and affixed to a circular 
rim of H-section, of which the ends are fastened 
with flanged fish-plates bolted together. The 
plates can thus be separated for the replacement of 
a segment. 

13,278.—CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS IN CON- 
CRETE: E. L. Ransome.—Walls and structures are 
moulded with chambers, cells, or shafts, and in the 
course of tlhe work heated air, carbonic acid gas, or 
steam is forced into the spaces to harden the con- 
crete, the draught being controlled by means of 
openings fitted with doors at intervals, and directed 
over the upper surface of fresh concrete by means 
of cores, moulding-boards and a cover. 13,279.— 
For strengthening the joints of concrete and 
similar structures, the inventor employs metallic 
coils that are embedded in the material so as to 
interlock with the layer next adjacent. 

13,282.—BLOCKS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES: 
H. G. B. Brunckhorst.—The slabs or blocks are 
fashioned with horizontal and serrated grooves, into 
which liquid cement or mortar is filled through 
passages formed by grooves in the vertical edges of 
the blocks. Horizontal wires, joined by vertical 
wires crosswise that can be moved along the hori- 
zontal wires, support and strengthen the walls. 

13,285.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR CLOSET SEATS: 
R. G. Howson.—The hinge-pin of the seat is inserted 
through a hole in a block, and the flushing-horn is 
made in one piece with the block. The invention 
extends toa similar contrivance as adapted for a 
cover of the seat. 

13,287.—INTERCEPTING TANKS AND TRAPS FOR 
DRAINS AND SEWERS: E. Korting.—A_ partition, 
having a grating for its top, divides the container 


hand-screw, controls the height of the weir. In 
some cases a second dividing plate is suspended 
from the cover. As the pressure rises the air will 
escape through cocks at the top of the container. 
13,319.—PORTABLE BUILDINGS: W. T. Chafer.— 
Vertical bars which will slide in brackets bolted on 
to the structure carry its feet or wheels ; a pivoted 
catch, which is kept in its place with a loosely- 
pivoted weight, is pressed by a stopping-pin on a 
sliding bar, within which will turn a_ vertical 
spindle, which carries the front wheel or castor ; 
for lowering the structure on to the ground one 
lifts the weight off the catch and lets it fall clear of 
the stopping-pin on the slide-bar. 
13,357.—A SCREW SOCKET FOR ELECTRICAL IN- 
SULATORS AND SIMILAR OBJECTS: $. Monjau.—A 
socket, to be inserted into walls of stone or other 
materials, consists of a blank of sheet metal, which 
is folded at its middle and is pressed upon a screw 
passed through the middle hole, whereby screw 
threads are made in the sheet metal ; the end lugs 
are then folded over one another, and the inter- 
mediate lugs are turned outwards. 
13,371.— FITTINGS FOR WINDOWS: A. G. Spencer. 
—The inventor fastens the glass frames with wooden 
strips in the frames and renders the joints water- 
tight with corrugated or ribbed strips of india- 
rubber, which may have a backing of canvas, or 
the canvas may be fitted with beads of india-rubber. 
In another adaptation the edge of the glass is taken 
by a groove in the strip, and rubber beads are 
secured to the wooden rail. A moulded rubber 
ring, cut into four parts, furnishes quadrants for 
packing windows that have rounded corners. 

13,399.— A PROP FOR USE WITH DRAWING- 
BOARDS : R. W. Sekatzek.—A frame for the support 
and adjustment of a drawing-board is made of two 
portions—a main frame and an adjustable frame 
hinged together. At the ends of the main frame are 
teeth that will engage with a bar attached to two 
rods which are pivoted on to the movable frame, 
which has a ledge that retains the board in its 
place. 
13,408.—A GOVERNOR FOR GAS SUPPLY: §. F. 
Child & R. $. White.—Upon a stationary plate is 
mounted a cylindrical valve which has triangular 
apertures in its sides and a closed top, and is joined 
to the gas inlet ; around the valve is a sleeve which 
is connected to the top of the governor, and is 
dipped into a lubricant in an annular vessel which 
consists of a fixed sleeve; the governor may be 
shaped as a bell that dips into a liquid seal around 
its base-plate, or its top and bottom may be joined 
with a bellows, its interior being put into free com- 
munication with the outlet; the fixed sleeve will 
gradually shut the inlets as the top of the governor 
ascends, the openings will be similarly uncovered as 
the top descends. 

13,417.—STONE-SAWING MACHINERY: F. Gay.— 
For sawing stone, in stone-cutting yards, a flexible 
cutter is passed around guiding pulleys upon a 
jointed or other frame disposed for cutting out 
hollow articles, the core being cut away witha wire 
which is led out over guide-rollers in a hole in the 
side; in another form the wire is led over rollers 
mounted upon magnets or electro-magnets, so that 
it may be kept in irregular paths, and for mouldings 
and so on templets are used for guiding the cutter. 
The invention comprises numerous other methods 
for working the wire, and describes various par- 
ticular forms of wire, chain, and other flexible 
cutters as adapted for cutting columns, or hollow or 
irregularly shaped articles, as well as for quarrying, 
well-sinking, and tunnelling operations. 


into two portions ; a sliding plate, worked with a} ¢ 





lime, to which unburned limestone may be added, is 
slaked with water to the consistency of moulding. 
paste. The dried goods are put into a closed vesge} 
that can resist an internal pressure of from 300to 
400 lbs, per square inch ; carbonic acid gas is then 
admitted at a pressure beginning from about 30 lbs, 
and increasing gradually so as to keep the stone at 
a constant temperature of 90 Fahr. The stones are 
described as being also suitable, when polished, for 
use in lithography. 

13,491.—BUILDING BLOCKS: G. E. Giissow.—The 
inventor seeks to provide building blocks for fire- 
resisting and non-conducting purposes and having 
a low specific gravity ; they are composed of an 
admixture of clay, silicious sinter, magnesite or 
bauxite, and asbestos fibre, together with some 
organic substance, such as straw or peat-wood, 
finely divided ; the moulded blocks are burned as 
ordinary bricks. 

13,495.—AN APPLIANCE FOR WINDOWS: Perfec- 
tion Window Hinge Co.—In order to facilitate the 
cleaning of window-sashes, the inventors make the 
inside and the parting beads in detachable portions, 
and arrange the sashes so that one can turn them 
inwards upon detachable hinges. Into the frame 
and sashes are screwed bushes having bayonet or 
keyhole slots, with which bayonet-lugs or pins that 
project from the shanks of hinge pins and sockets 
will engage ; for detaching the sockets and pivots, 
they are turned until the lugs are opposite the key- 
hole slots in the bush-flanges. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, NovEMBER 22. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr. 
. H. Smith on ‘‘ Canterbury Cathedral,” illustrated by 
lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. J. A. 
Gotch on ‘‘ Architecture of the Eighteenth Century in 
England.” 

Glasgow Architectural Cvraftsmen's Society.—Mtr. 
G. Herbertson on ‘‘ Foreign Competition in the Building 
Trades.” 8 p.m. 

SatTurpDay, NovEMBER 23. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall.—Viva Voce Examina- 
tion in Sanitary Building Construction. 12 noon. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to 
the Vauxhall Bridge Works. 3 p.m. 





Monpay, NovEMBER 25. 

Surveyors’ Institution. — Mr. A. Dudley Clarke on 

. The Final Report of the Local Taxation Commission.”’ 
p.m. 

_ Turspay, NoveMBER 26. 

Institution. of Civil Engineers.—Mr. 


4 John A. F. 
Aspinall on ‘‘ Train Resistance.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. J. Gordon Parker, Ph.D., on 
‘* Leather for Bookbinding.” 8 p.m. 

City of London College Science Society.—Mr. E.R. 
Calthorpe on ‘‘ Narrow Gauge Light Railways of Heavy 
Traffic Capacity.” 7.30 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. H. S. Kerr 
on ‘‘ Melrose Abbey,” with lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 


TuHuRSDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—8 p.m. 


Fripay, NovEMBER 29. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Arnold Mitchell on 
Capitals,” with lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 


SaTuRDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 


Dundee Institute of Architecture—Paper by Mr. 
W. M. Page, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Art.” 7 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 4.—By Lanaripce & FREEMAN (at 
Snaresbrook). 
Snaresbrook.—Tavistock-rd., Home Cottage, f., 











13.467.—ARTIFICIAL STONE: T. M. Thom,.—Pure 


PNMEES <oolceras crite niles einen eeeaiebe eset anes £675 
November 6.—By Wm. WEsrTon (at Paddington). 
Paddington.—6 and 8, Elgin-avenue, u.t. 614 yrs., 

BieGOhs Te EIOM: 6c vce vbisciccesakcwcncecece 1,200 

23 and 25, Lanhill-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 19/., 

MORMON: se crceronnis vile Soc cree ws tnen oslo meaue see 935 

71, ppemones., u.t. 6 yrs., g.r. gé. I0s., 
RsMONs 0c'sie's's nn 0s -sie'epbioie slo's sios.t 6s ac els'eieisie 505 
157 and 159, Ashmore-rd., u.t. 784 yrs.,'g.r. 142. 
Oy ee er nor ee orcn raccce 885 
Maida Vale.—59, Sutherland-avenue, u.t. 61 yrs., Pn 
Pie MMR nate csclaia Gaineie aawtslamein oid cidsisisieisia-wicie 
November 8.—By Cook & BirMINGHAM (at 
Exeter). 
Crediton, Devon.—The Winstout Estate, 1554 
BURER Es: iinoccntecekd sbassubessins casaee. cues 1,500 
November 11.—By AtpER & Co. 
Finchley.—1 and 2, Claybrook Cottages, f., r. 392. 34° 
Church-lane, Eastworth Cottage, f., r. 382. .... 530 
By Witti1am HouGHTon. 
Walthamstow.—Higham-st., The Woodman b.-h.,, 
u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 652, with goodwill, 
BMULOR KEE. socio cccket toes cactvessatee sos 4,250 
Boundary-rd., a block of building land, f....... 360 
29, Castle-avenue, f., r. Sod. ......cceececccece 75° 
Clapham.—Loats-rd., Ravenswood and # of an 
ACTS, U.t. 7 YIB., g.T. TZ, C.F. BOL. ccceccpecses 240 
By RoGers Bros. (at Peckham). 
Peckham.—64, Cliftcn-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., g.1., &C.». F 
Ne Serr 285 
6, Rye Villas, u.t. 77 yrs.. g.r. 72. 7S.) 1. 362... 320 
November 12,—By Knicut & Co. 
Hyde Park.—51, Connaught-st., u.t. 21 yrs., g.T» ° 
POS x5 Nedientraneesccdewdens bcwaneeonee 635 
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Cuarman, & THOMAS. 
Pimlico. -11 to 16, Victoria-sq., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 
1, Ye 7401, sccccccecs cccccccererseecerces 
ian Aibert-st., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 2/., Tr. 2007. 
255 to 269 (odd), Vauxhall Bridge-rd., u.t. 224 


TSey J To B2lry Ve 4B4L, oo cere cers cesececceres 
e, pm he 38, Buckingham Palace-rd., u.t. 54 
yrs-. g.r. 300s, Te RUOES (elucie vie deaeiane scans axa 
Belgravia.— 15, Wilton-st., a profit rental of 707, 
for 9 yrs. 

3, Lower 


By ROGERS, 


e eet e cece See eseeesseseeseesesese 


Grosvenor-pl., u.t. 54 yrs., gr. 14, 

Bcc deeswse temas nias a aw alae aw aatsc 

PE St 37, Newington Causeway, u.t. 524 

egy Zot's 62h, Ye 2628. cc coscverses ttesene se 
November 13.—By Humbert & FLINT. 

Lincoln’s Inn.—10, New-sq.. freehold chambers 

on ground floor and basement, r. 250/. . 


Stanmore Hill, Middx.—A copyhold house, shop, 


and tWO COLLAZES se cereeeeececeeerere cece os 
By Harotp GRIFFIN. 
Battersea.—171, Churche-rd., f., 12 20K .00c68s060 


and 177, Church-rd., f., r. 582. ..+--+-++++:- 
aa, Gated, f., r. 302. 5 also f.g.r. 82., rever- 
GON IM 75 YUSees cece ce cecececececccsceceeeee 
6s, Surrey-lane, | See ee wowseaeeay neemaneaes 
24 and 26, Arthur-st., u.t. 55 yrs.) g.¥ GEASS io 
2, 4, and 6, Freeland-st., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 182... 
60 and 62, Shillington-st., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 8/... 
31, Shillington-st., u.t. 58 YTS, SEs Gl. se ccccce 
47, Plough-rd., f., e.r- 407. 
78 and 80, Cabul-st., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 52. 
17, Trott-st., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r- Re Nicccccacns 
g, Freelaud-st., u.t. 64 YIS.5 Blo 4l.-o ceccccsece 
Chelsea.—67, Seaton-st., u.t. 416 yrs., g.r. 62., 


ee wees 


6d, TOSe veccccccccccccceccccccce satedeacer ss 
Putney.—42, Schubert-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., 


CLT. 42L..ccecccecceccccccccscecenecsce scenes 


Clapton.—47, PIGWHS les, fi oc cnccccicedccecvsces 

2, Oakfield-rd., f£.. fF. 

By F. H. B. . 

Chertsey, Surrey.—95 and 99, Guildford-st., f., 
60/. 


By RusHwortH & STEVENS. 2 
Brixton.—Bishop’s-rd., The Mitre Tavern, i.g.r. 


r00/., u.t. 60 yrs., g.T. 402. «2+. poniteesses 
Clapham.—2s, Sandmere-rd., u.t. 784 yrs.. g.r. 
OE NOR. Jacccaccuasuadcasesecnanaaveuy Jaane . 


By Putuip STOCK. 
Brixton.—s56, Somerleyton-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., gr. 
o/., e.r. sod, 
By Watton & LEE (at Oxford). 

Bicester, Oxon.—Two freehold residences, r. 272. 
South View and 1 r. 7 p., f. 
An enclosure of land, 4 a. 1 r. 32 P., fu... 2200. 
Lords Farm, 39 a. 1. 19 Pry fossseeese cess eees 

Fritwell, Oxon.—The King’s Head Inn, f., 


Cluehill Farm, 115 a. 


wom ere certs ser reese eeseesenee 


or. 17 Pp. 
By WarNER, SHEPPARD & WaDE (at Leicester). 
Glenfield, Leicester.—The Manor House Farm, 
E9O Be 3 k- 35 Piahesea<ces alae eae ae ae Rae as 
Five freehold cottages 
New Parks, Leicester.—A freehold farm, 92 a. 2 r. 


2%. 26h, f- 
By Dickinson & RIGGALL (at Louth). 


Cee eer ee ne ee wee esters ee sesese 


Donington-on-Bain, Lincs.—Freehold farm- 
NGUSE ANG JOE ACES. . casas ce oe case cnnces ee 
Legbourne, Lincs.—Freehold house, two cottages 
GUNG 328s 38> UG De ccccicoc nce Ree padi tana 

A treehold closé, 18. 3'r. 14. Pies <c< +00 ccsees a 


_ November 14.—By CHESTERTON & Sons. 
Kensington.—2, Palace Green, u.t. 41 yrs., 
So IGE, sh oisns cans aicietalatal a ajeiule Waeateet Karna wal ae 
By I. Fartow. 
Norwood.—6, Alexandra-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.t. 92. 


Catford.—83, Nelgarde-rd., f., r. 322. «22.00 « 
—o Burfield-st., u.t. 674 yrs., g.r. 
a Pein dake sriecivcscjneavcwsaacseceosccauseae a 
Limehouse.—81, Northey-st., f. ............0e0e 
77 and 79, Northey-st., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 32. 10s. 
. By Cuampers & GIET. 

Kennington.—28 and 30, St. Agnes-pl., u.t. 774 
yo YtSey Beko 182, 1. TOP, ..ccccccsseosccccccecs 
es Leander-rd., u.t. 744 yrs., g.r. 52., 
r. 242. 


: By Norris, Son, & Hapbtey. 
Chelsea.—s14, King’s-rd., u.t. 53} yrs., g.r. 12., 
Cli SOM a ccied vane mcewscieatemeceuten keewca 
: By Stimson & Sons. 
Peckham.—143, Lower Park-rd., f.........00-00s 
39, Clifton-rd., u.t. 44% yrs., g.r. 9/. ros. 6d., 
é.r, 50¢ CO Oee merece sereccceces® covers secsece 
15, > gael ut. 444 yrs., g.ro 52 58. gd., 
Fe O5k.  scwven ceive COCO EE TET aia ioe aanaiara saa 
16, Culmore-rd., u.t. 443 yrs., g.r. 52. 1s. 11d., 
Ee Biba” cstaw celeste sacesetiienetncmavacaeses ke 
Old Kent-rd.—42 and 42A, Blockhouse-st., u.t. 
594 yrs., g.r. 42. 10S..... MOP ECE TOC EC ETT re 
Dulwich.—s2, s4, 56, and 58, Crawthew-grove, 
Mite PR GIRN ES GOP co 50 so cascinc nace detseca 
119 and 121, Crystal Palace-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., 
Gils TAi S88 iy CAGE Goan ve Mowe sacar ven eee 
36 and 38, Lacon-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 10. .... 
Kennington. —78 to 83, St. Paul’s-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., 
Oe a Aer ee ners Odioceadeeeas 
2, 3, 4, and 6, Aldred-rd., u.t. 20% yrs., g.r. 20/. 
W _— Frederick-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., gr. 5/. 


r. 282, 
88, Olney-st., u.t. 14 yrs., g.r. 32. 108., r. 282. .. 
Coting.—14 to 20 (even), Tintern-st., u.t. 73} 
VIS 5 ST. BSS, 208g Ws WADE. oc ckeincedicedie es 
,! to 7, Mandrake-rd., u.t. 834 yrs., g.r. 222. 10s. 
New Cross.—r12 to 18 (even), Reaston-st., u.t. 74 
Wisi EBs DO Sein hone Cclew eed vs coe k ee oc dau 
ee Be to 78 (even), Miall-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., 


, £8. 407. 

Richmond, Surrey.—s, Sheen-pk., u.t. 75} yrs., 
B G0. FOR TOR RARE cs v's cad oscedsdside sos 
’OW.—64, 66 and 68, Devons-rd., u.t. 75} yrs., 
&.r. 222, 1s., r. 1072, 


£3,005 
940 


5,200 
2,630 
380 
700 


39110 


1,660 
710 


1,210 


1,050 


510 


35° 
520 
450 
190 
950 
goo 


1,000 


600 


1,860 


1,210 
164 


15,500 


320 


230 
195 
26o 


1,210 


375 


300 


549 
55° 


1,5¢0 
560 





_ November 15.—By Jones, Lance, & Co. 
Finsbury Park.—31, Woodstock-rd., u.t. 654 yrs. 
2 a a’ eee aiecexé 
. By Norton, Trist, & GILBERT. 
Notting Hill.—2, Queen Anne’s-ter., u.t. 77 yrs. 


’ 


Be OC eee inugiedauaen 
Tilbury, Essex.—Dock-rd., a plot of freehold 


building land .......... 

By Sinccair & Son. 
Hoxton.—49 and 51, Fairbank-st., u.t. 46 yrs. 
g.r. 62. 108., r. god. 


: 


Fulham.—1 to 4, Avalon-rd., u.t. 574 yrs., g.r. 


182, 
Wimbledon.—93, Kingston-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 


Shey Te 300. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ere 


4385 


320 


1g0 


1,065 
880 


37° 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
Improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; e. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 


yd. for yard. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*," Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
a and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
4s. d. 

Hard Stocks —.— 112 © pert,ooo alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles ...... 110 0 1” ” ” 
Facing Stocks... 212 0 ” ” ” 
Shippers 1... 2 8 0 ” " 29 
PIONS. ccwsmen FX 8S O $3 at railway depét. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 113 0 fe pe 9 
Best Fareham Red 311 0 2 ” ” 
~~ ese ressed 

uabon Facing. o 

Best Blue Pressed mo " ” . 

Staffordshire . 4 6 6 p 9 ” 
Do., Bullnose we 4109 0 ” ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 4 4 0 ” » ” 
Giazep Bricks 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers ... 13 0 0 ‘ ” os 
Headers ... e000. I2 0 © pe ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats waiee i OC % ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 ee 99 " 
Double Headers... 16 o 0 ” ” ” 
One Side and two 

BE adancecees To O06 Pe ° ” 
Two Sides and one 

ME cxncccdaae S: GOO PP ” ” 
Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints ........ 20 0 0 » ” ” 
Best Dip Salt 

Glazed Stretchers 

and Headers... 12 o ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... 14 0 O ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o - 1 és 
Double Headers... 14 0 O 9 ” ” 
One Side and two 

MOE ke 6 dvidien de 15 0 oO ” ” ” 
Two Sides and one 

ME xctasnaces 400° @ ” ” ” 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints ........ 14 0 © ” "” ” 
Seconds uality 

White and Dipped 

Salt Glazed .. 2 0 O yy, less than best. 

Se o 

Thames and Pit Sand .....— 7 3 per yard, delivered, 
Thames Ballast ......0ccecsee 6 


Best Portland Cement ........ 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 6 P 


9 ” a” 
32 o per ton, delivered. 


Nore.—The cement or !ime isexclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .... 0... a 


12s 6d. per yard, delivered 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 28s. od. per ton at rly, dpt 


STONE. 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks ... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. tly. dep5t. 


woue IF ” ” 


Bath ” 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 ” ” 


Beer in blocks o.. X 64 “ ” 
Grinshill ” com XI IO ” ” 
Brown Portlandinblocks 2 2 is ye 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 ” ” 
Red Corsehill  ,, 25 ” Py 
Red Mansfield ” 24 ” " 


Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 99 os 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
dings, to sizes 

(under 40 ft. sup.) 


per ft. super 


at rly. depét 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto... 
3 in. sawn both sides 


19 iti 
” o 


s ¢ ” 


slabs (random sizes) 1 3 " 


‘a 2 in. self-faced Ditto o 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed)-in blocks 2 


6-in sawn both 
sideslandings 2 


- ” LP 


” 
9 


oF els 
3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depét 


7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depét. 
2 


” ” » 3:in. do. r 2h 4, 
SLATES. 
in. in. & s.d. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor. 11 5 o per 1000 of r200 at ry. dep. 
ch tseconds ,, 10150 a 
6X 8 best 99 6 26 99 
20% 10 best blue Portma- 
doc = ~ 1018 0 és 
16x 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 0 o eo 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green..... 11 2 6 "7 
6x 8 ” ” 6150 ” 
22X10 Permanent green 10 0 o ” 
6x 8 ” » § 126 ” 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


TILES. 
a ¢& 
Best plain red roofing tiles. 41 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét 
Hip and valley =. 3 7 per doz. ” 2 
Best Broseley tiles ~...... 48 6 per 1,000 ” ” 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. oo) one 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per1,cco ,, —,, 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © . te " 
Se lapeaaoe 4 oper ” ”» 
a re 
ordshire es). 50 9g per 1,000 
Sa amet “<a per doz. a zs 
Valley tiles... ....scssu0 3 8 ” ” e 
WoOoD. 


BuitpinG Woop.—YELLow. 


At per standard. 





Deals: best 3in. by rzin. andgin. £ sd. £ s. d. 

by gin. and rrin. ......000002. 1310 © 1510 0 
Deals : best 3 by 9 .......-+-.0-. 13 0 © 4 10 0 
Battens: best 2$ in. by7 in. and 8 in. 

and 3in. by 7in. and 8in....... 10 0 0 «rr oo 

Battens ; teat ak ip tend ote - On less than 
7in. and 8in 

Deals: seconds ........seceeen0e2 I © Olesstban bes 

Baxtens 5 S0CONdS ccccccccccccecne F110 O gp os 09 

ain. by 4 in. and 2in. by6in... 8 10 o 910 Oo 

2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 8 © o 9°00 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

tin. by rin. by rin. ........ ©1210 © more than 

battens. 
Bin. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccee EF O O a 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specifica- 

HOD cccncncctussidancadccseees @20"O O° 

SE ssmisshwdscsmcanes £356 sale 
Small timber (8 in. to roin.) .... 312 6 315 0 
Swedish balks......+0ssescseene 215 O 300 

Pitch pine timber (30 ft.)......... » £°6 6 336% 
Joinsers’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

gin, by 12 i... ccmcsusccae 23 06060 83066 

in. by 9 in. .....sseeeceeeee 20 0 O 221 0 0 

attens, 2in. and 3in.by7in. 15 0 0 16 o o 
Second yellow deals,3in.by1zin. 17 0 © 18 0 o 

pe ’, 3in.by gin. 15 10 0 1619 0 

Battens a} in. and gin.by7in. 12 0 © 13 00 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

ANd Qin. «cee meesseesessees IZ210 O 1310 0 

Battens, 24 in. and 3in.by7in. 1010 0 1210 0 
Petersburg :<first yellow deals, 3 in. 

PBF E ccccccmamawea 19 @ CG sO :6 © 
Do. sm. DOE «caccscccses 10 OC GO 1766 
Battens..ccceccacscccccccsmseses 12 30 O 33 © G 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

BE Uiitacceasanddsencccsedéd 265046 73656:6 

Do. 3 in. by g im. wncccoacccce 133 09 0 1% 0 O 

LEEDS... ..sseeccmscecccssemes, II 0 O I2 0 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

a ae. 

Do. 3 in. by gin. m...s.2000. IF 0 0 312 0 0 

ALLENS. nce ceccccccsomessenses I0 0 O IF 0 GB 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3in. by rz in.. 13 10 0 1410 © 

cake os » gin. byginw. 1210 0 13 0 0 

Battens........sseecseecsnecses IOT0 O IE 10 0 
Second white deals3 in. by 11im. 12 10 0 13 t0 © 

ps ‘ » 3in. bygin. 12 0 O 1210 0 

ye ee macme 930 @ tos oc 
Pitch pine: deals .ccccoccaccommes 16 00 18 0 O 

Under 2 in. thick extra ......010 0 rt 0a00 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes. 32 0 0 33139 w 

Broads (12 in. and up) ........ 2 © O more, 

Oddments ......cccscsncccas 22 0 0 24 0 O 
Seconds, regular Sizes ........ 24 10 0 2610 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments .....—.. 20 0 0 22 00 
Kauri Pine— Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 oo 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak s— 

Large, per ft. cube ............ © 2 6 030 
Sm: 99 i, eauadqeadace OS 54 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... © 5 © o 5 6 
Dry Wainscot » per ft. sup. as 

MNGE csectacccececcesgacacccs GO 8 G1as 
Zin. do. 0. aw @ @F a & a 

Mahogany— 

onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 

SUMO cacecccasedsascdaatecs, O86 (@* @ (OEE 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

Inch ..cccccccccscccccccescee O FT 6 O 8 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

ORION cacccsantacdcasscocs @ OR O59%6 
Tee, PEE WORE ccccedeccecccscesas MO GO a 6 4 
American Whitewood P! 

Wee fi. Cub@.c.asccmscscsescom 8 3 6 © 9 6 
Prepared Flooring— Per square 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

DO EEE dskeedecsaesn, O32 016 6 
tin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

MACCHED 0.606 cc cece nxeewen eos 0933 6 a7 6 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

ae jane, «O38 100 

6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

Oi so cccatessccasenaesadace oro o12 6 
tin. by 7in. white, planed and 

MARCHED iscccccescccccscssee OUE*E ong G 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

matched .....csceeececseees 013 6 o15 6 


6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered to 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Lad 4804 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysctions 6 5 0 75 0 
Compound Girders_,, ” 8 0 o 9 °0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
NATY SECtIONS ...scccsccecercome 8 2 6 Q 2 6 
itch P| seceesetdcacdesssees 81 © 9°90 
fast Iron Columns and Stanct ions, 
including ordinary patterns ..... 7 0 © 8 4 o 
[See also fage 475. 








474 THE BUILDER. [Nov. 23, 1901. = 





















































































































= —— 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, ~~ 
St 
(Por some Oontracts, d&c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous tissues.) 
COMPETITIONS. 
| Designs to | 
Nature of Work. By whom Required, | Premiums. be delivered 
Hospital.....0...seccccssscossesssssseccescessesssscssssceecosseeseseseses | BUPSLEM COPPOTAtION ... .reccerceeee:| LOOL. ANG 5OL. ss.errsesovrerccesserecesseece senses secnceseecceseeseses covees Dec, 20 
HE GROOIS .0sscccccsecocccoovsccooscoccsvecconcocccosocsocsososevescee | HAULL CORPORATION cccsocccnccoccccssosccs | LODE, GOR.) 400. 2: co:coe-cvverccnsasssncociseseeserersceseeseorers csseenesesssesicorcecss| OAM, SL 
CONTRACTS. 
lend pet ene ie ere ee Ne iets 
| a Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. forms of ‘Tender, &c., Supplied by 

| oe delivered 

| Street Works ...... Sea seanenneneann Walthamstow U.D.C. G. W. Holmes, Civil Engineer, Town Hall. Walthamstow ........... Nov. 26 

| Additions to Business Premises... IS eee Co- “Op. Boe. . Secretary, Co-operative Society’s Offices, Newbottle .................. do. 
Iron Rails, &c., Fairfield ........... sSeante: ¥eeun ceeren| Cockermouth U.D.C ... J. Fearon, Council Offices, Cockermouth ..........ccccccsecsscoeseereesesees do. 
| Additions to Marine House, Bridlington dnvnsiccéscossese’ | Coes NOUR suc stsboseseeseeeses ~ 00s!) Pe AMORy MECIIOCCU, OESGMMIDOOR, cessscsoscestecsanscssacaeseo-seissesesesssss: do, 

| Additions to Netherfield Works, Kendal... ...) case eease . R. Walker, Architect, Windermere .. cca set usTassvael-sossavents® Go. si's0s do. 
| Additions to Church, Garndiffaith, Pontypool sotaaes sos sesosenes swash & Bain, Architects, Newport, Mon. do. 
*Road- making and Paving WORD osicsccaiciess'os | Willesden District Council ... ..... Engineer to Council, Public Offices, Dyne- road, i, Kilburn, N. w.. do. 
eo EN ES eee ..| Barnet U.D.C. ...... .. . | Surveyor, 40, High-street, Barnet ...  ....ccccriccccccessesscesesees coseese.! NOV. 27 

| Additions to Police Station, Mountain Ash. .. | Glamorgan County Council eexssaccl eee Frankien, Westgate-street, Cardiff © Nes do. 

; Warehouse, Liverpool ..., L. & Y. Railway Company... H. Shelmerdine, Hunt's Banks, Manchester a sees do, 
Additions to Schools, Braithwell, ‘near Rotherham E. T. Hubbard, "Architect, Moorgate- street, Rotherham aveuiieceds do, 
Sewerage Works, Partick ..... .. Raa snoseoccessccecess| CHMSROW COPPOTACION  .iscicssseaceesss. City Engineer, ‘City Chambers, Glasgow ... dastcceuaer ccsvasr ties do. 
Twain Halle, Ge. coccotssccossesscossscessessesvsecoosssceeseosesesese.| BRNCRSbOE COPPOFALION ....,..........| W A. Bester, Engineer, Town Hall, Lancaster .. . .. Sesouseeees do. 
UMNO 55 55> sonar x pncunvasenscoenapsoautseneameeereese Burton-upon-Trent Corporation . | weds Ramsden, Engineer, Gas Works, Burton-on-Trent .. gasuerneecs do, 
Bridge, Cat Hill . sesecetesecetccsececesecessccesssseecee.. | HASt Barnet Valley U.D.C. ......... H. York, Surveyor, Station-road, New Barnet . seceacaveasces Guveactescs|’ INOWs 25 
Boundary Wall, Dunbell ......... ee Ere ... . Kilkenny R.D.C. ...... ... -K. Comerford, Council Offices, Kilkenny... ae do. 
Houses, Upper Rathmines ROE MEER EOP RI Rathmines & Rathgar U.D.C, ....... ¥. G. Hicks, Architect, 28, South Protea street, Rathmines .. do. 
Shelter, &c., West Cliff ...... seseeeee.| RAMBgate Corporation ............. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ramsgate . eal seauevastescuasebxe do. 
Stables, &c., Winter-street Hospital . seceese seeee,| Sheffield Corporation ................... C. F. Wike, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Sheffield’ sdaoasel svetebaee tans’ do. 

14 Cottages, ” Nelson- street, Consett . ceessceees.eee.e,) LEON Company Limited ....,....... C. E. Oliver, Architect, Consett .. .. eee do, 
Water Supply Works, Ogden Vv alley cies | Nelson (Lancs) Corporation ......... J. Newton & Co., Engineers, 47, Cooper: street, Manchester... do, 
Reservoir, Barr Wood, St. — dad Stirlingshire... Wis Crouch & Hogg, 53, Bothwell- street, Glasgow ... Reeves do. 
Additions to Cottage Hospital .. ns see-eseee, Wanstead U.D.C. cc ss sssvacas, | Come epeesney. Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead . capa Redcar mavearte do, 
Entrance Gates, &c. ......... none | Moss Side U.DC., ..... . «. H. B. Longley, Engineer, Moss Side. Lancs ............:00:eesee-cesensee « do 

| Additions to Bakehouse, Queen ’s-road Halifax Industrial Society . SER abaawes M. Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax .. Nov. 29 

| Cottage, Aylstone Hill, Hereford... ........ ane kapNauwes Nicholson & Hartree, ’Architects, Halifax .. do. 
Road, Lydiate-road, a Wirral R.D.C. seecee seceasee-s Ls Davies, Surveyor, Eastham .. .. aa do, 
“New Coastguard Buildings, Northumberland .. SS ae . cut eee. District Clerk of Works, 21, Bootham- terrace, "York | pavaleeeee do, 
| Fencing, Gates, &c., at Market . we eveeess eoscovcoss:| MOMERMELG COFDOPACION _ ....,. H. C. Marks, Civil Engineer, 36, Fisher- street, Carlisle .............. Nov. 80 

| 13 Houses and Shop “ye tenet secsceseseccesesceceee-srseseee) JTelewis (Wales) Building Club. T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare .... adscievateereuees do. 

| Drainage Works at ae “i sececeseseesceeee  Williton (Somerset) Guardians ..... T. H. Andrew, Surveyor, Williton Ba BNehecesnirvencerasticces do. 

| Four Houses, Pandy aetate, Aberkenfig pane RS ea ay 2 re E. J. Pugh, Prince of Wales Hotel, Aberkenfig _ Saupe auenervexsecedNonke do, 

Schools, Main-street .. ssstsssstitatetvettecccctns sce.) Egremont (Cumberland) Sch. Bd) J.S. Moffatt, Architect, 53, Church- street, Whitehaven do. 

| School, "Haugh a ee: EE Halifax School Board .. ... See: | Meee al Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord- ‘st. smnentigend Halifax dg, 
Additions to Premises, Baxtergate ee Scsvistetons .., Whitby Co-operative Society wee : J. Milligan, Architect, Whitby .......-s.ccseesees do. 
House, Windermere ...... — .....00 OPES TS eS ee .. BR. Walker, Architect, Windermere ......... .... WaNeNE ceneuscucwet salt do. 

| School, Illogan, Churchtown .. ... | Illogan School Board . éeso cess] eos Architect, Green- lane, Redruth... .. ia fen ore do. 

| Club Premises and Hall, Ripponden, near Halifax i aiets W.C. Williams, Architects, : 29, Southgate, Halifax re ere do. 
|\*Supply of Articles (Waterworks Department.) . Margate eS Stanley, Waterworks Office, MMU UO? |. .ocscicanch anscecessaewaesoescass: | “GRs % 
Schools, Lower Garndiffaith, pemesnincated sessssseseee eeee Lrevethin School Board ... we. Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon. _. <a peceusieans} do. 
Alterations at Workhouse ......... es ..... Aylsham (Norfolk) Guardians ..... J. B. Pearce, Architects, 15, Upper Hing-street, Norwich ‘ do. 
| Inn, Ballywater, Co. Down...... The Right Hon. Baron Dunleath. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast .... do. 
| Hospital, Duke-street . Glasgow Parish Council .... ......... J. Baxter, 243, Vincent-square, Glasgow .. . cs i do. 
| Nineteen Cottages, Quaker’s Yard, “Glam ..... Windsor Building Club ............... W. Dowdeswell, Architect, John- ners Webarrie ......«-ccacessecceces do. 

\* Lighthouse, Fog Signal House, &c., Dungeness . seeeaee-, Lrinity House Corporation ....,... Trinity House. EB. 00s? 0s ale) eueabcaceaabspeceveatencencences Seskaee do, 

|*Stores Contracts seseececeseceeteesesceeceeee | Great Northern Railway Company Stores Superintendent, ‘Doncaster pees econ] DEG. & 
|*Alterations, &e., to Laundry... a Sschcndiniebak skcbons .... Poplar, &c., Sick Asylum District J. & 8. F. Clarkson, Architects, 136, High- street, ‘Poplar, . do. | 
Road Works, Whitley Lives ee and Monkseaton U. D.C.... J. P. Spencer, Civil Engineer, 30, Howard- street, North Shields .. do. 

| Extension of Electric Lighting W Works .......... poabcousash BPVCOR DG. osisceccserssce see <0 | Wee DWNT, LOWMAN, LCYOOD sos: sescscocccesceces.-oceeree se svende onseenes do. 
*Paving Works ....... SisEESSbURDSADWehboepseb sesnsanssaca0l IDES Corporation .. oe. tsaes vores | SOOPOME Surveyor, Town PETE RONG! c0 Seccsccaisscevrobnuerseccecsusedx tes Dec. 4 
*Extensions to Polytechnic. ss pou eeke sebecaneke Desasubbaseues Croydon Council ... ........ ..-........, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, WEOVAON «665: avecessiscecsascesareescorcin| “Dec.” 6 
|*Heating and Ventilating Works |... ..... sccsssersee sence. do. ‘do. do. 
*New County Court, Middlesbrough ........ ............e..., Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c The Registrar, County Court, Middlesbrough ....... steven] DEC. FD 
“Enlargement of MINER old taasupanctniinnsoncinn | Wolverhampton Council ........ F, T. Beck, Architect, Wulfrun Chambers, Wolverhampton .. éuses do. | 
'*Electric Light Station ..... PS ee . W. Egerton, 12, Queen’s- road, Erith . pavectes do. 
*Additions to Polytechnic, Bedford Park. sessesseeseeseee | Middlesex County Council........... mo. Wakelam, Architect, Guildhall, “Westminster, 3.W. ...... aval do. 
‘Maisonette Houses, Wandsworth . F. & W. Stocker, 90, Queen- street, Cheapside, E.C. Dec. 10 
*Superstructure of Three Blocks of Artisans’ ‘Dwellings London County ‘Council .. Architect's Department, Housing Branch, 18, Pall Mall East, '3.W. do. 
Water Supply Works at Workhouse ...... Bethnal Green, London, Guardiaus G. H. Hughes, Engineer, 97, Queen Victoria- street, | CORP do. 
| Laying Mains, Station-rd. to Prenton Hill, Birkenhead West Cheshire’ Water Compapy .. W. M. Jones, 9, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead ... .........cccc0 cece ses Dec. 11 
*Additions, &c., to Infirmary, Winchfield...... .... . Hartley Wintney Union H. T. Sugden, Architect, Enersley, Winchflield ... 0... ...cescecee-eeees Dec. 13 
Sewage Disposal Works .... Wantage (Berks) U.D.C. k. B. Ormond, Council Offices, Wantage ...... Dec. 14 


. W. H. Ansell, Architect, 11, Great James- street, ‘W.C. ... sess, Dec. 16 





ra Sevenoaks U.D.C.... 













































*Isolation Hospital ............00 asueues anevay 
‘New School . nonsense. cctbetisvosssecens | SE MMAOPE ODOOL SI as nvrntins J. Hunt, Architect, 40, Upper Baker-street, N.W. ...  .. - sees. No date S Berlir 
‘Erection of House, Broadstairs a «| The a » saseunin Se ey W. H. Woodroffe, Architect, 32, High- street, Southwark, x. ... do. y Knott 
| Footpath, Hurstbourne Tarrant, near Racal... cs cutee J. Wormald, South Cottage, Andover ...... paateees ee do. > Best ] 
| Rebuilding The Garden Gate Inn, BIUGAICE ..cc.cocseccssce] DAts. > Wilson... cabcawakasenaentaacet] Wee aes Coggill, Architect, Beech Grove, Stourton .. aa tenis eats do. ; 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. ‘ ch 
| NO 
| | and p 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. — > 
|— | “ts 
*Assistant Examiner in H.M. Office of oan -.. sank sisetebaess | POE MORIA vids picescensenss seus tensssecup asumeeecoveucs haturmsemteecisevsensaneteee | ONO Oe bon 
|*Depot Superintendant and Storekeeper..,.........00... Walthamstow U.D.C. ........000 puasaube! ubNwedcenbanseesevenese- abpeunsusnackaoandovesbescAecensecoose’ do, SI 
|*Drainage Assistant..........0.000 saaiscaioas caseeaeh siccaceaonies Woolwich Council ............6.+ | Ee eT . Nov. 29 Bint 
ORE cxsnsseencasmsinuichbasbennsnooaanes ‘seaevnen cerrtoen do. 1102... scene do. “— 
*Clerk of Works... 3 eS Edmonton School Board ....... at 3. 138. 6d, per Ra “erin, tpreatne nent re Dec. 3 y 
*Main Road Survey or Lancashire Vd Council LIME: SID 1. ska cacodkcuas oh binuaGahanasaninn ivsbsbeue bua kebecsdsdavabexs cone I re) A “i 
\*Clerk of Works .. . me Edmonton U.D.C packs seed ‘our to Five Guineas per "week ... esuae <a: sean sene sceaceucsd @ukanveneds No date y the 
*Mason, Northern Nigeria pas «| Public Works Department... | Mi Reengeon. v.chissexeuaaess Gon eakkes weycensoseese Dehdsnssachanes iubwaseatwonssdrcceuapaces do. i 
*Engineering and Architectural ‘Draughtsmer seeveeveeee| H.M. Dockyard, Pembroke Dock... 21, 14s. “per OE LEMON RAR EI ANI WH do. aia 
Matter 
relatin 
matter, 
nob to | 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Oontracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xix. Public Appointments, pp. xvi. xvii. & xix. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 





METALS. 


_ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality oe esse ee seee 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars" .. 
Mild Steel Bars......+.eseseee 
Hoop Iron, basis price., «++. a. = 
“ And upwards, according t 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes t0 20 . as a0 0+ a 
” ” CO 24 Be we we vc ne 
” ” to 2 GZ. vccccecs 
Sheet iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
9 ft. 10 20 Jove nccccscceccccs 
” ” - M and 24 g. 
’ ” 20 enews mecece 
Sheet iron, galvanised, flat, best 
quality.— 
Ordinary sizes t0 20 g. a. ws .+ 0 
” » 22g. and 24g. 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8 ft. 20 g. 


Per ton, in London. 
4s. d. $. & 
8 oo 810 0 
8100 900 
i010 0 = = -« 
9 ° Oo 910 oO 
959° 915 0 
16 0 o * ¢ © 


ig to size and gauge.) 


Iolo 9 *s 28® «® 
II 0 o e «s 
1210 0 e 2 e 
1210 0 ° 

13 0 0 - 28 e 
400 e 2 e 
16 10 © é * <a 
700 . . . 
18 10 © eee 


1210 6 - 2s e@ 


ns » «6.92 g.and2g. 13 0 oO 2 
ie ° Siam 166 G@ «© « « 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2ft. 
pd Os ag 
andthicker .. 12 5 © + = = 
99 » 22g.anda4g. 13 5 © = «= « 
c i nails n“tetian, ee cesses % = ° be ba . 
4+} ° jee Co cecces co) Io oO GC 
+ Sader sie. ecoul ade Ginn 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
4s. da s. da 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 3lbs. & up. 14 0 © = «= » 
Pipe in coilS ..0eseesereeeeese 1430 0 2 © © 
Soil Pipe... auasescomacasscons 17 0 0 © © © 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne ........«. ton 2410 0 © = > 
Sain aocsasccercedttsesecas SA GF OC e's 
CorrER— 
Strong Sheet....ccscweae perlb, o r of = = = 
TDN ccccccaccnnsacccas 09 a2 & = se 
Copper nails ....ccecases 39 oxy Ss =< & « 
Brass— 
Strong Sheetasasasce mm 35 © Or e« «= e« 
in Ji, meee ce me meme 86 (99 ort. . & & 
Tin—English Ingots ...... 55 Or 3 © « » 
SotpgER—Plumbers”’ .:.... 4) © 0 6 «= « = 
EIMOMEE ccccécwecwowaces oe oo 8 2 = » 
EO awancsicncnananen “se 00 9 * « « 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


TOS cimtstesanacecanes 2 


15 oz. thi 


az oz. thirds [a0 ee ie me Oe me me 08 One 34d 


$d. per ft. delivered, 
4d. 


99 99 NOIR AISI eas cio cin ccc eels cca co 34d. iF] Lh 


MOOR CDOS ciicncricncncsevacce 4aGs 

0) fourths 0 HO Ee He HO HO 0.8 DO OO ft rs es 
Po a ‘9 
ho ee: ae » 
Fluted sheet, TS OZe me ne me me oe ms 3%d. ” 2” 


wocccsmemses 4 


aI 
3 Hartley's Rolled Plate.. .-.-.. 2 


ecccccee 3 


d. 53 ” 


d. ” t B) 


” ry 99 we mcceme 3 ” » 

OILS, &c. 4s. da 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............per gallon o 2 11 
“o in barrels ...0..2000 ” 030 
oo” yy indrums ......0000 ry @ 3 2 
Boiled ,, » in pipes..... aecue ae 031 
oo” oo in barrels .......000 455 © 32 
iT} y » in drums e2ccemn om >” ° 3 4 
Turpentine, in NB a6 Wa ce Galan cane ” 0 2 3 
ia in drums........++ esce+s 9) b°] 2 6 
ey ¢ Ground English White Lead...per ton 21 19 0 
TS SSS S C8 OS OS 66 Ee me OO MO ° 
Best Linseed Oil Putty_......—-.-. per ewt. 0 9 © 
Stockholm Tar .....10sce+sssaceras per barrel x32 0 
VARNISHES, &c. per gallon. 
. d 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work — 6 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work . ° 
Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 o 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work .......« o10 6 

ont Kem Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
p TUES 0m a 00000 08 Gene cis 00 S000 wece ns neice eset 6 

Fine Hard Varnish for inside work .... : 6 
oh oe: Copal Vounish a ‘acide WOEIE cecees ? 3 : 
7 A 

Extra Pale Paper Varnish oem eeisienee oS 
t nf sn SIG! onndeuccascncecxacexcaes, Grae: 6 

ai ice 0:6! 6) 6b eins es eck aib as o'Weaa met ll 
Oak and Mahogany Siain 277 O° 
Brunswick BI. mewsccccecsommamnman OO 8 6 
Feslin Black Mccmmnwecmmenwmnem 016 6 

ing OOo wate we cece Oe me a me Oe me me me oe 
bea Frnch anda Pale ====a=. «3 8 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. & C.—F. S. ¥.—J. S. & Son (A 
pe BR. dic, our — nin 
-—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 


authors. 


We cannot unaertake to return vasected communi: 


Letters or communications nd 
which Hod been duplicated An yt en 2 we 


DESIR 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 


Riving addresses, 
y commission to a contributor 
ven subject to the approval of the 


bd the Editor, who retains the right 


in type does il 

not necessarily imply i 
¢ nec y imply its 
matters should be addressed to 


. The receipt by the author of 


to write an article is 
article, when written, 
to reject it if unsatis- 
a proof of an article 
acceptance. 


lit and artisti 
HE EDITOR; those 


relating to advertisements and other exclusively busin 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, ond 


not to the 





TENDERS. 

(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments Of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
4100, ioe in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons, 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BECKENHAM.—For the erection of two firemen’s 


cottages, &c., Shortlands, for the Urban District Council. 
r. J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Becken- 
am :— 
General Buil- Barden & 
ders, Ltd... £2,176 © o Head .....- 46,490 0 O 
H. Chapman 1,768 o o] A. P. Poing- 
Thomas & Cie Js «a 1,432 0 6 
Edge ...... 1,699 o o| E. Orphin.... 1,326 10 0 
Foster Bros... 1,567 o o| H. Heathfield 1,316 co o 
W. Wallis.... 1,521 0 0 


CARLISLE.—For the construction of underground 
lavatories, Market-place, for the Corporation. Mr. H.C 
Marks, C.E., 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle. Quanti 
engineer :— 
-& R. Bell.. £1,375 10 0] Beaty Bros. .. £1,360 0 o 
aty & Sons.. 1,375 0 o| John Laing, 
James Beaty.. 1,373 19 71 Milbourne-st.*1,338 0 o 
[Engineer’s estimate, £1,350 ] 


ties by 





DOVER.—For the erection of a _public-house and 

remises in the Elms-road, for Messrs. Thompson & Son, 

td. Messrs. Edward W. Fry & Miller, architects, Can- 
non-street, Dover :— 


Hayward & Paramor £1,690 | Warren & Son...... £1,548 
Goldsmith & Tapley 1,670} J. Parsons.......... 1,537 
Lewis & Sons ...... 1,635 | Austin & Lewis*.... 1,498 
W. Bromley ........ 1,556 [All of Dover.] 





DOVER.—For widening Folkestone-road, &c., for the 
Town Council. Mr. Stilgoe, C.E., Town Hall, 
Dover. Quantities by the Borough Engineer :— 

G. Munro.... £1,519 2 of D. &G. Keeler, 
G. Grigg.. 1,470 18 4 ERO. . oe xe 41,314 4 0 
Austin& Lewis 1,455 6 o 





EASTBOURNE.—For the construction of public con- 
veniences, &c., Grand Parade, for the Corporation. Mr. 
R. M. Gloyne, C.E., Town Hall, Eastbourne :— 

J. C. Lacey, Kilkenny, Willingdon-road, 
Eastbourne* 


CO reer ee eres eeseeeesseesese 





ELLASTONE (Staffs).—For filter-beds, &c., for 
sewage disposal works, for the Mayfield Rural District 
Council. “— Twemlow, surveyor, Mayfield Grange, 


Ashbourn. uantities by surveyor :— 
Birch & Sons ........ 4171 | William Salt,Ellastone* £150 
William Thorley...... 


155 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £145 8 3.] 





FARNBOROUGH.—For the supply of Pennant stone 
kerbs and channelling and laying same, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr, J. E. Hargreaves, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Farnborough :— 


Bentham & Co. ...... 4504 | W. H. Wheeler ...... 4375 
SF. Cite occ ccece 465 | Wee & Ce... cccc snes 316 
Wm. Norris.......... 433 | Free Bros., Marlboro’* 315 
PAGUC Go COs 6 cicccese 397 





HARROGATE.—For the execution of street works, 
Grange-avenue, &c., for the Corporation :— 


Grange-avenue. 
J. Dunn, 15, Beresford-terrace, Har- 
VOGMLG: “sesowedavs edtecdeten oe cece H452 19 12 
Unity-grove. 
Brooks & Son, 3t, Grange-ayenue, 
TRASKOMME  ciceicsececsccadccecss 580 0 oO 


Back South Side of Unity-grove. 
J. Buckley, 29, Wedderburn - road, 


Harrogate ..ccceccccccccccccccce 21415 4 
Back North Side of Unity-grove. 
Dickinson & Long, Starbeck ........ 310 19 II 





HARROGATE-—For the erection of steam laundry, 
Starbeck, for the Corporation. Mr. F. Bagshaw, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate :— 

Mason.—A. Brown, Harrogate* .. £1,650 3 10 


Jowner.—G. H. Carrick, Harrogate* 320 0 o 
Plumber.—J. M. Pratt, Harrogate* 227 10 o 
Ironwork.—Abbott & Co., Gates- 

HGGGOMP EGU” cc tncacevedacscces 540 10 5§ 
Painter.—J. W. Gill, Harrogate* .. 35 410 
Plasterer.—M. M. Bartholomew 

Scotton, Knaresbrough* ........ 10 19 4} 
Slaters.—W. H. & E. Walton, 

Bingley” oc ccvcccccccccccccccoces 120 0 Oo 





HATFIELD PEVEREL.—For the erection of an 
addition to Gardners, Hatfield Peverel, Essex, for Mr. 
A. Rosling. Mr. C. E. Salmon, architect, Bell-street, 
Reigate, Surrey :— 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—For kerbing, paving, &c. 
at Hemel Hempstead :— 


Stiff’s Concrete A. T. Cattley ..4443 7 2 
> On £480 10 7| James Barry .. 392 1 2 

Dupont & Co... 480 2 8] H. Brown, Wat- 

H. Williams.... 455 810] ford*........ 391 0 ©O 








HODDESDON.—For kerbing, paving, &c., at Hoddes- 





on :— 
Wallace & Inns£1,043 13 0 | Kitteringham .. £788 18 4 
Dupont & Co. 896 6 8] Nowell & Co... 782 5 0o 
George Mann.. 883 6 o| Griffith: & Co... 778 9 2 
Free& Sons .. 862 13 4| W.&C. French 773 19 2 
Pie RE 3 «6 816 17. 4] Victoria Stone 

Empire Stone Co., London* 759 6 & 

Oiidacciceeae 800 13 4 








HOVE (Sussex).—For the execution of road works, 
Caburn road. Mr. H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hove :— 

Parsons & Sons, 118, Church-road, Hove*.. £293 





HOYLAND.—For various works for the Hoyland 
Nether School Board. Mr. W. J. Sykes, architect, Hoy- 
land Nether, Yorks :— 


Additional Classrooms at the Boys’ Schools, Hoyland 
Common. 
Masonry, &c.—Mark A. Hague, Hoyland, 

MERI RIOD iia ac encexnssaescdscivexes cove $488 15 0 
Joinery, &¢ —Geo. Cook, Hoyland Common, 

WO ON od Svendeccecatecaddeasaaees > 350 0 oO 
Slating.—M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley*.. 83 0 9 
Plas tering.—M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley. 34 15 © 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting.—Firth & 

Sons, Hoyland, near Barnsley* ............ 112 0 0 
Heating Apparatus.—Newton, Chambers, & 

Co., Thorncliffe Ironworks, Sheffield ...... 2609 


£1,094 10 © 
Caretaker’s House, Boys’ School, Hoyland Common. 


Masonry, &c.—Mark A. Hague, Hoyland, 
MOO EME gnc cc cctnuceecaseenanas e- £183 10 0 
Joinery.—Haydn Brearley, Hoyland Common, 








WO ONO oo ov vc cacccucecausuecdencaeae 59 10 © 
Slating.—M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley* .. 21 12 6 
Plastering.—M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley* 14 15 0 
Plumbing, Painting, and Glazing.—Firth & 

Sons, Hoyland, near Barnsley* ............ 30 10 0 

£309 17. & 

Caretaker’s House, Girls’ School, Hoyland Common. 
Masonry, &c. — Saml. Hawke, Hoyland 

Common, near Barnsley* .........seeseeeee 4202 10 o 
Joinery.—Haydn Brearley, Hoyland Common, 

WEG ORMNNOET 26 ccccesaceduascaceahscedades 61 12 6 
Slating.—M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley*.. 2117 © 
Plastering.—Jas. McPartlain, Hoyland, near 

PEMUEE <a. cucceneccdegcncuacaqecsesacnas 14 10 oO 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting.—W. H. 

Rawlin, Hoyland, near Barnsley* .......... 3319 © 

4334 8 G 
Caretaker’s House at Hoyland Nether. 
Masonry, &c.—Saml. Hawke, Hoyland Com- 

mon, near Barnsley* .......... énecaetecceemele@ G GC 
Joinery.—N. Mell, Hoyland Nether, near 

DEIN ence cccecesesaceas dkeasassenaade 64 18 a 
Slating.— M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley* .. 19 12 
Plastering. — Jas. McPartlain, Hoyland 

Nether, teat DARRGIEG™ <0 <cececctaceasccss 14 10 0 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting. — W. H. 

Rawlin, Hoyland Nether, near Barnsley* .. 31 19 o 

4300 19 G 


Asphalting Playgrounds, New C. tences, Porch, &c. 
at the Girls’ School, Hoyland Common. : , 


Masonry.—Mark A. Hague, Hoyland, near 








DRUMEEES cn dacencescusedecdcacagans 0000024235 10 © 
Joinery.— H. Brearley, Hoyland Common, 
near Barnsley*..0c oc ccccccccccceccces Sa 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting.—W. H. 
Rawlin, Hoyland, near Barnsley* .......... 1019 0 
4272 4 7 


Teachers’ Residence, Hoyland Common—Alterations in 
position of fireplaces, walling-up windows, &c. 
Builder.—H. Hemingway, Hoyland Common, 
near Barnsley”... ...c.ccscoe wadacdudedaatas £22 0 





HOYLAND.—For erecting a Primitive Methodist chape) 
and schools, &c., at Hoyland Common. Mr. W. J. Sykes 
architect, Hoyland Nether :— 

Masonry, &c.—Mark A, Hague, Hoyland, 


near Barnsley*............ endaccucuaeen«< 1,080 0 o 
Joinery.—Geo. Cook, Hoyland Common.... 730 0 o 
Slating.—Wm. Cooper, Wentworth, near 

TUOUNI oc dn ntcwdcacds dnanccuancenss 757 0 © 
Plastering.—M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley* 100 0 o. 
Plumbing, Painting, and Glazing.—C. Firt 

& Sons, Hoyland, near Barnsley* ........ 150 0 0 
Heating.—Newton, Chambers, & Co., 

Thorncliffe, near Sheffield* .............. 97 0 © 


42,314 0 © 





HOYLAND.—For erecting two houses in Allott-street;, 
Hoyland Common, for Messrs. H. & C. Allott. Mr. 
W. J. Sykes, architect, Hoyland Nether :— 


Masonry, &c.—A. Hemingway, Hoyland 

Common, near Barnsley* ......++ 2.200 sees 4173 0 © 
Joinery. —H. Brearley, Hoyland Common, 

near Barnsley” .....cccccccsecccocceseccess 83 0 o 


Slating.—M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley*.. 22 5 0 
Plastering.—Jas. McPartlain, Hoyland, near 





- Smith & Son ...... 4325 | Frank Johnson, Chelms- 
rnest West ....%... SAME. WO coacsnccaaanas $305 
F. W. Owers .....004 280 


REED oc cess cccces meee pe eecoeees PAS A 24 10 0 

Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting.—H. W. 
Rawlin, Hoyland, near Barnsley* .......... 18 0 o 
432015 @ 


[See also next page. 
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HOYLAND.—Two houses in Tinker-lane, Hoyland 
Common, for Messrs. Hutchinson & Turner. Mr. W. J. 
Sykes, architect, Hoyland Nether :— 

Thos. Thawley, Blacker Grange, near Barnsley* £520 





HOYLAND.—For one house in Queen- <“ oe «= 


Common, for Mrs. Geo. Hague. Mr. W. J. Sykes, 
architect, Hoyland Nether :— 
A. Hague, Hoyland, near Barnsley* ..4135 10 





LONDON.—For new Presbyterian eg Muswell 
Hill. N. Messrs. Geo. Baines and Reginald P. Baines, 
architects, 5, Clement’s-inn, Strand, London :— 


Lascelles & Co. ....£7,820 Battiey, Sons, & Hol- 

Higgs REDD Sci cndg 7,562 MMB) ccuunaueee nian 47,048 
& H.Higgs.. 7,560 Thompsor & Beve- 
Matlock Bros... .... 7,267| ridge .......e+0- 6,979 
W.J. Maddison .... 7,261 Turtle 8 Appleton... 6,971 
Chessum & Son .... 7,244 | T. inter .... 6,887 
Holliday & Green- Johnson & Co., Ltd.* 6, 251 

WOE, ssdiaecscens 7,222 O. Richardson 
(withdrawn) ccunes 6,122 








LONDON.—For erecting new offices, &c., No. 246, 
Rotherhithe-street, S.E., for Messrs. Bellamy’s Wharf, 


Ltd. Mr. John Jas. Downes, architect, 199, Lewisham 
High-road, ross, S.E. :— 

Bee £2,600 EAS S. R. Best.. «+ 42,147 
Jerrard & Sons .... 2,184 D. Leng . 2,118 





LONDON.—For the erection of offices and shops, Brix- 
ton Hill, S.W., for - Daw. Messrs. Dale & 
Gadsdon, architects, 8 Union-court, Old Broad-street, 

Quantities b Mr. W. James Pamphilon, 21, Fins- 
oe Pavement, E E.G :— 


a £5,050 OT OMIDE Sccswcsnss £4,250 10 
BRORDD vc sdiisess 4,983 0 | OMEN ace 5 inainw se 4,250 Oo 
Peacock Bros. .. 4,560 o| Staines & Son* .. 4,248 o 
Candler & Son .. 4,294 10 | 





LONDON.—For making up, &c., Margravine and 
other roads, for the Fulham orough Council. Mr. C 
Botterill, C.E., Town Hall, Fulham :— 


Roome & Co..... 47,500 o| Martin, Wells, & 
Barker & Co..... B098  O) “Gs. ccsecsw es 5440 
Smith & Sons .. 6,997 ee & Co. 6,380 





. L. Holloway .. 


° 

° 

Spencer, Santo, a ° 
& Co. Foster Bros.. 6,196 oO 
5 

° 


soevabes 6,696 
R.E, Nightingale ed 
T. Bendon...... 6,587 


Lole & Lightfoot 
F. G. Minter .... 








LONDON.—For making-up Harold-road, for the Tot- 


tenham Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. Prescott, 
M.Inst.C.E., 712, High-road, ‘Tottenham :— 
C. Bloomfield, Tottenham® .......... 4432 16 8 





u PEMBROKE.—For the erection of a new workhouse 


a sei Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect, Here- 
‘ord :— 
wee? pew Davis & Mor- 
ohn .. 4324 5 O} gan ..o6....43,573 0 0 
Davie & Grif. David Davies 3,378 ° oO 
fiths........ 3,702 3 9] Thomas, Wat- 
Lewis & Co. ee 3045 © | kins, & Co.. 3,378 0 0 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


PAIGNTON.—For alterations and additions to Primley 
House, for Mr. H. C. Belfield. Messrs. Bridgman & 


Bridgman, architects, Torquay and Paignton. Quantities 
by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— 

General Constructive Works. 
We AERINIE cone sspac 42,689 | W. Lethbridge...... 42,639 
Se OS 2,664 | Webber & Sons .... 2,615 
E. Westlake ...... 2,652 | Dart & Pollard*.... 2,602 
C.& R. E. Drew .. 2,648 | 

Internal Plumber's Work. 

CEPR 5 conse bpina sae eiswir ence cee $209 18 
Decorations. 
Webber & Sons .. £195 0 oa . R. E. ea £188 10 
Thomas Jenn- mas & Son.... 184 0 
IBGE” aiscoeseas 20085 








ROCHFORD.—For women’s new wards, administra- 
tion block, covered ways, and alterations to existing 
infirmary at the Rochford Union, Essex, for the Rochford 
Board of Guardians. Messrs. Greenhalgh & Brockbank, 
architects, Southend. Quantities by Mr. G. T. G. 
Sm i 3, Great Winchester-street, London, E.C. :— 


Se -oeeue 48,888 | Shelbourne ........ "£6,389 
SUIMESS «ce cress. FC | POET s<cccsscence 6,318 
urner & Co. ...... 6,995 | Harris & Rowe .... 6,270 

Coulson & Loftus .. 6,776 | Davis & Leaney .... 6,195 
F.& E. Davey .... 6,546] Dupont ............ $1097 
Howard & Ruffle .. 6,538 | W. E. Davey ...... 6,0 

DIGERY. seccicccccces 1.470 | E. West, Chelmsford* 6, a 





ST. ALBANS Pring igy cottage residence, Blen- 
heim-road, St. Albans. Mr. S. Doddimeade Edmunds, 
architect, St. Albans and London : = 


TOTNES (Devon).—For the erection of a cottage 
Redworth, for Mr. M. F. Stapylton. Mr. W. F, Tollit, 
architect, High-street, Totnes :-— 

Be BROOK 2.6sss0.0s0 4296 | Tozer & Son ........ £247 
Reeves & Sons ...... 287 | Henry Albert ......., 
H. J. Almond........ 250| R.E. Narracott, "Stoke 
Leaman & Kinsman... 248 Gabriel, Totnes* 197 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL - Saori KINDS OF 
FLUATE, if in 
or Hardeni aterproo 
and Preserving Buildme Mate 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorpora‘ ~ foe Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 
“= he Doulting Stone Co.) oon: 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
a ent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
10, 


raven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4a, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
"THE BUILDER " (Published Weekly) s supplied DIRECT trom 





the Office to residents In any part of thi , at va 
rate of 198. per pos ff, 'N pan Sy PREPAID. opie 

agg 4 .— 4 nag wel india, eyian, 
&c, (DRINTER) eo to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should Gu oadees publishes of " THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W 





SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing » 198 per annum (sa 
numbers) or 4S. i PF siiner ine numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘' The Builder,” by Friday M s Post. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And Rents f other description of Slates, except American, 
or immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS in STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 




















BRTHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B. 


Dunham ...... 4809 o| W. Sharp Seep sie’ £564 o|damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
Vall © C0... 06000. 648 o| Goodchi'd & Sons ae o| flat roofs, | stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
W. Sparrow ...... 589 10 granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 

[All of St. Albans]. Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
SPRAGUE & CO., Lid., 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with rere 


ses Ses one No, 44 

METCHIM & SON {arcr oLonnnee ‘ ‘WESTMINSTER 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES D TABLES,' 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 





Special attention is given to the above by 


Preach Asphalt 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply | 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


fartculars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, 


te BEL marten 
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& CO. 


UNDERTAKE 
NOT ONLY ROOFING 


BUT 


ALL KINDS 


WROUGHT 


IRON, 
COPPER, 


Zinc WorK, 


LARGE OR SMALL, 
BOTH 


INDOOR AND OUT: 


VENTILATING-PIPES, FLUES, 
CHIMNEY-COWLS, CUTTERS, 


BUILDERS’ BUCKETS, CISTERNS, 
&c. 
Kept in Stock and Made to Order. 








ONLY THOROUCHLY RELIABLE HANDS EM- 
PLOYED IN THE FACTORY OR SENT OUT TO 
ORDER. 


All kinds of IRON-WORK 


GALVANIZED. 
FREE COLLECTION & RE-DELIVERY. 








Estimates upon Application. 


TREGCON 


& CO. 


Zinc, Iron, Felt, and Cistern Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 


COPPER; IRON, and 
ZINC ROOFING; 


FIXED COMPLETE, 


(THE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE.) 


YORE WoORES, 
BREWERY ROAD, tonoon, w. 


Telegrams: “ TREGGON, LONDON.” 











TREGCON 





\WILLESDEN PAPER. 





2-Ply for Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron 
Buildings, with or without Boards. 


WATER-PROOF. 


Lists and views of large contracts where Willesden Paper has been used, and Catalogues and Samples, Post Free, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON, N.W. 


EXPANDED 
oe METAL 


CONCRETE 


FOUNDATIONS, WALLS, FLOORS, ROOFS, DOCKS, CONDUITS, &c- 
STEEL LATHING FOR CEMENT AND PLASTER WORK. 


| I=-Ply for Laying on Joists under Floor Board 
to Deaden Sound, &c. 


ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 











‘THE NEW EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD. 


WORKS : 
WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


OFFICE: 
39, Upper Thames Street, LONDON, E.C. 


tHE INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT CO. 


Cannon Street, London, E.C. “1™!TED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTS, COLOURS,«VYARNISHES 


TO SUIT ALL PURPOSES. 


DAMP WALLS CURED \ BYBROWNING’S COLOURLESS 
DECAY IN STONE ARRESTED PRESERVATIVE SOLUTION. 


FIRE BRICKS! FIRE LUMPS! FIRE TILES! FIRE CLAY! 
JAMES NEWTON & SONS, FIRE BRICK MERCHANTS, FALCON DOCK, 


78 & 79, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 8.E. 
(ESTABLISHED 1820.) 


Depot for Stourbridge, Newcastle, and Welsh Fire Goods, White Glazed Fire Bricks, Red Yorkshire Pan, Plan, and, 
Paving Tiles Red Chimney Pots, Grooved Stable Bricks Garden Edgings, &c. 


J. STIFF SONS’ 


STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES are made 
from the most carefully selected and 
blended Devon and Dorset Clays, 





























Seal base,” OWES 
aan oN 9% “STIFF, LONDON.” 
Mo. 4627. = \\ TESTED PIPES, 
i aP JUNCTIONS, BENDS, &o. 


Specially Selected and Hydranlically Tested. 


OFFICE and WORKS— 


LONDON POTTERY. LAMBETH. S.E. 


Dennett Fireproof Floors, dc. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT or IRONWORK. 


CONCRETE.STAIRS, PAVING, &c. 


Apply to DENNETT & INGLE{"% 24 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE. \ LONDON, 8.W. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPER. 


HE 


d 22, Pall Mall, a 
Subscribed Capital, 1,200, Paid-up, 300,0002. Total Fundr 
over 1,500,0002. —- COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Limited. FIRE. (at 18), 3 — poet eg 4 





PHCNIX ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFIGE,|g 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 
aND 
87, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS, 
ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 








BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. 
O BUILDERS, DEC SORATORS, and 


OTHE 
THE MOREAU MARBLE COMPANY, a, IN 
VOLUNTARY LIQUIDA' 

FOR SALE, as a GOING CONCERN, ‘-¥ above Compar y’s 
Effects, including valusb'e Leases, Patents, Secret Processes, Plant, 
Stock, Office Fittings, and all necessary appliances for carrying oa of 
the trade of marble manufacturers. 

Wou'd form a valuable adjunct t2 any one that could uti.ise the 
vacant portion of premises and machinery for other trades. 

There is a whatfage to Kensington Creek of 60 feet, with work- 
shops. heating chambers, showroom, and offices. The workshops and 
wharf are laid with a system of railway with trolleys and turntables 
for varrying to all parts of the premises. 

The whole can be purchased for 1,002. or near offer. 

Apply Liquida'or, Marble Wharf, 79, Lots-road, Chelses, S.W. 


O BUILDERS and DECORATORS. 


FOR SALE, by order of Executors, in growing towa 30 
miles south of London, well-established BUSINESS, with compact 
modern Premises, built by late owner in best part of High-street. 
Rent of entire premises, including house, shop, stabling, paint and 
carpenters’ shops, store, &c. only 1207. Lease 21 years. Lease and 
goodwill 1502. Stock, fixtures, and plant at valuation about 300J. 
—Box 176, Office of ** The Builder.” 


Refer also to“‘Too LATB” column, page xix. 














READY THIS DAY. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, GREATLY _EN- 
LARGED. AND NEWLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Thick demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON 
THE COMPARATIVE METHOD, 
For the Student, Craftsman & Amateur. 
By PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER 


and 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I1.B.A. 


Containing upwards of 550 pages ee 256 

full-page plates, one half being hoto- 

gra — of the chief edifices in the wer d, in- 

cluding their details ; the other from specially 

prepared drawings, showing the principles of 

construction, and the typical ornaments pecu- 

liar to each period, from some of the best- 

known buildings. 
“Par 11 the Student's Manual of the History of Archi- 
tecture.’ "—The Architect, 

It is concise y written and profusely illustrated by 

plates ‘of all the typical buildings of each country and period. 

Will fill a void in our literature "—Building News. 

- . The architectural student in search of any particular 

fact will readily find it in this most methodical work. . As 
complete as it well can be.’"— Zhe Times. 


*.* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Illus- 
trations, sent free on application. 


B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London. 











Praised bu TEN 
Trade Papers, 


TELLS COST ata 
Clance of All 
Sizes of Timber 
and Stone at any 


Price per Standard 
or per Cube Foot. 





PRICE, Post FREE, 2/3 
P.O. Preferred. 


Over 6,000 Copies Sold. 


J. H. KERNER GREENWOOD, 
(B. Dept.) 4, MARKET PLACE, KING’S LYNN, 











Soe ste INSTITUTION EXAMI. 


NATION 
COURSES of PREPARATION for these Examina- 
ven, either in class, by correspondence, or in office, by 
RI RD PARRY, F.8.1 A.M. Inst.C.E. &. Candidates 
nge to commence study at any time. The fo'lowing table 


shows the prizes that have been obtained by Mr. PARRY’S 

pils at the last seven Gaaesinations } = 

netitution Prize .. 1895 1896 1897 1998 1899 — 190) 
Special Prize .. .. — — 1897 1898 1899 — 1901 
Driver Prize 1895 18968 — 1898 1899 1900 190) 
Penfold Silver Medal 1895 1896 — 1898 1899 1900 1901 
Penfold Gold Medal — oe _ 1608 te 
Crawter 1898 1901 


Prize . 

NOTB.—In 1898 "the ¢ Orawter Prize was divided between two 
bracketted winners, one of whom was prepared by Mr. PARRY. 

The above table shows that of the 42 prizes awarded at the last 
seven Examinations, 25} were obtained by pare oo prepared by 
Mr. PARRY, and - d by candidates not prepared by him, 

For eulars of the Courses of Work, or for any advice with 

to the Examinations, apply to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 


Se I. A.M.I. —_ 82, Victoria-street, Westminster. Telephone, 680 





I.B.A. SOCIETY ot ARCHITECTS, 

e SURVEVORS' INSTITUTE, and pada SERVICE TECH- 
NICAL EXAMINATIONS. soeeesenen fy correspondence or in 
residence. Private lessons in Stresses, nd oe &c— 
MIDDLETON & CARDEN, 19, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


LITHOGRAPHED OORRHOTLY BY RETURN OF Fost, a 
LIBHRAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIORS. 


PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY, LIMITED. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





R. J. EVERETT & SONS, imiocrpins 


Sole Proprietors of the invention of the late Mr. R. J. EVERETT, so tren worked by 
Sprague & Co., Ltd., and their predecessors, and known as 


THE INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 





which stands unequalled for the effective reproduction of Wash Drawings, Pencil Sketches, 
Silver Prints, &c. 
Estimates on application to the Works :—138, Devonshire-road, FOREST HILL, S.E. 


Engravings, 











_ STVDENTS 


THE: BYILDE SERIES 22 


"THESE Books, although intended primariJy for the Student in 
Architecture, Engineering, Surveying, Sanitary Science, &c. 
will also be found of great practical value alike to the Professional 
man, the Contractor, and the Craftsman. 











Direct from the Office, POST FREE, on receipt o remittance. 





Just published, 


SANITARY FITTINGS AND PLUMBING. By 
5/- G. LISTER SUTCLIFFE, A.R.1.B.A. M.S.I. &e. 
212 Illustrations. 
In this book an attempt has been made to enunciate the geveral 
principles now governing the design of sanitary work in buildings, 
and also to describe and illustrate the most important moderna 
sanitary fittings and the plumber'’s work in cunnexion with them. 





Just publish ed. 


ROADS: Their Construction and Maintenance, 
/ with Special Reference to Road Material. By ALLAN 
# GREENWELL, A.M.I1.C.B. F.G.8. &c. and J. 

ELSVEN, B.Sec.Lond. F.G.8. 48 Illustrations. 

Much space has been devoted to the consideration of the relative 
valne of different kinds of road stone, in the belief that no one can 
become an efficient road engineer or surveyor uoless he understands 
the nature and a of the material at his disposal. 


2nd Edition. Revised and corrected by the Authors. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: A Text-Book for 
5 /- Architects, Engineers, | Sueveyers. and 
Craftsmen. By BANISTER F, ETCHER, 
A.R.I.B.A. and H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B. — = M.I.C.E. 
424 Illustrations. 
Intended for those entering for the examination of the City and 
Guilds’ Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the Institute of 
Certified Carpenters, &c. Also for the examination in these subjects 
by the R.I.B.A, and the cainiaisdl Institution, &c. 


ARCHITECTU RAL HYGIENE; or, Sanitary 
Science = as pplied to Buildings. 
5/- A Text-Book for Avaties Surveyors, Euginueers 
Medical Officers of Health. sanitary Iaspectois, and students. By 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A. and H. PHILLIPS 
FLETCHER, A.R.1.B.A. A.M.I.C.E. 305 Illustrations. 
A concise and complete text-book, treati: g the subject in all its 
branches, and intended to be of use to those entering for any ex- 
amination in Sanitary Science. 





LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. By 
a] 6 ARTHURT.WALMISLEY. M.I1.C E. F.8.1, F.K.C, Lond. 

é / Hon. Assoc.R.I.B.A. 140 Illustrations. 

A useful book for a Stude»t, containing not ovly the usual instruc- 

tion given in a text-book on this subject, but valuable additions from 

the author's own experience, aud an exhaustive chapter upon Parlia- 

meutary surveying. 





ARTHURT.WALMISLEY. M.L.C.E. F.S.1. F.K.C. Lond. 
> Hon. Assoc. R.I.B.A. 224 Illustrations. 
Gives the Student a practical knowledge of the construction and 
handling of surveying instruments, and how to deal with their 
application in the field for setting out work. 


FIELD WORK AND _ INSTRUMENTS. By 
6/ 





STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL. A Text-Book 
for Architects, Engineers, Builders, and Science 

od Students. By W. N. TWELVETREES, M.I.M.E. 234 

Illustrations. 

In this elementary treatise the author has endeavoured to present 

in a regular sequence sowe of the more important details relative to 

iron and steel as or" tu structural work. 


STRESSES AND STRAINS :. Their Calculation 
= / gue that of. their  Resistances, by 
v/- mulze and Graphic Methods. By 
FREDERIC RICHARD FARKOW, F.R.I.B.A. 95 Illustrations. 

A handbook for Students, particularly such as are p a pn for 
the examinations of the R.I.B.A. and arranged and intended especi- 
ally for those whose knowledge of mathematics is limited. 





2nd Thousand, 


aol eee ATIONS FOR BUILDING WORKS, 
3 6 , How to aerite, Them. A Manual for 
By FREDERIC RICHARD 





: 
FARROW, F.RB.1.B.A 
Shows the Student how he should write a specification, so that 
when he has learnt the method and general principles he may apply 
them to the — hosed of any vasa he may design. 


2nd Thousand, 


eG MBDA AND QUANTITY TAKING. By 


A eatable atin for the Student pure and simple, 
its scope being limited to the method of procedure in the production 
of a good bill of quantit es. The examples given, whilst intention- 
ally simple, will be found to cover almost every phase of the subject. 


London : DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Catheriae-street, W.C. 


Series fe INSTITUTE EXAMS, — 


tion for the Inspectors’ Examination by a s 
jnce needing no Text Books or Acts, by CH. CLanue: 
San. Inst. ; Fellow Inst. San. eers ; Honours Medaieee in 
‘Member of the Society of Arts and of Société 
Clarke's Aids : ion of Cubic Space, 1s,; 
Practical Drain Inspection, 6d. ; ee 6d. Sanitary Law 
(New Edition), 1s. 6d.—Prospectus fro m 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E, 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAOC- 


TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS, of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses = Instruction by correspondence 
for these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman (Engineer, 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Institute), holding three Certificates from fan 
Inst. 1st Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c, Several hundred 

successes, lasses for 1901 and 1902 just commencing.— 
Apply for yo of Ste testimonials, &c. to C.3.1. 28, Vic- 
toria-street, W: 


MUNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI. 


NEERS’ EXAMINATION. —Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
A.M.I.C.E, F.8.I. &c. 32, Victoria-street, Westminster, prepares 
pupils by correspondence for this examination. The course 
of work may be taken to extend over six or twelve months 
according to previous knowledge. 


I. B. A. EXAMS.—PREPARATION 

personally or by correspondence, in three, six, nine, or twelte 
onthe courses. ARCHITECTURAL LENDING LIBRARY, 
Special three months’ fnishing agreed full particulars apply 
to Messrs. HOWGATE & BOND, jates R.I.B.A. 115, Gower- 
street, W.O. (close to the British ence g 


Avo Ba 
a 














QANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 


TIONS. —Successful POSTAL TUITION by Certificated 
Engineer (First-Class Honours Sanitary Plumbing, Mechanics, &c, 
Typewritten , 2 umerous sketches, Small fee. 


A T. 
No. 4, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


JuSTIMATIN G and QUANTITIES. 


CORRES PONDENCE CLASSES (carefully revised up to date) 
by an experienced LONDON SURVEYOR. Special'y adapted to 
suit the requirements of Builders’ Clerks, Foremen, Leading Hands, 
and others. 

For terms and full particulars, address CLASSES, Box 1, care of 
Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 


O ARCHITECTS and BUIIDERS.— 


5,0002. wanted to Develop New Process, patented and improved. 
Factory working abroad, showing 30 per cent. profit.—For particulars 
apply to B, 413, at Shelley’s, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


AGENCY WANTED (Commission), any 

good article in the Building trade. Good shop and premises 
in the West-End of London.—SHIELD3, 52, Berwick-street, Oxford- 
street, London, W. 


ARTNER.—WANTED, Practical 


PARTNER or o'herwise (with capitals, in a two-branch 
Builder and Contractor's Business. Well established and connected. 
Splendid opening for extension. Strictly private. About 20 miles 
out of London.—Box 264. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
ASSISTANT EXAMINER in H.M. Office of Works, &c. (23-30) 
NOVEMBER 28th. Technical training and qualifications necessary. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 

















received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretarv, Civil Service Commission 
London, 8.W. 


— 


(CCLEEK OF WORKS WANTED, forthe 


erection of Swimming Baths, Council Chamber, Offices, &, 
for the Edmonton Urban District Council. 
Falary f ur to five guineas per week. 
Avplv by letter to the Architect, W. GILLBEE SCOTT, Esq. 
F.R.1.B.A., 25, Bedford Row, London, W. 
State age, salary required, experience in similar work (particularly 
Swimming Baths) and give names of Architects as references. 


By a 
. FRANCIS PAYN 
Clerk of the —" 





Town Hall, Edmonton, 
November 13th, 1901. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 


OOLWICH. 
SOREORE ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT. 
AINAGE ASSISTANT. 
mAoou NTS CLERK. 
The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Woolwich REQUIRES 
the SERVICES of :— 
1.—DRAINAGE ASSISTANT. 
Preference will be given to a, 
oe in this branch of a Mu 
week. Age not to exceed 30. 
2,—ACCOUNTS OLERK. 
Applicants must possess a thorough knowledge of accounts 
and have had previous experience in 2 a Office. 
Age, between 21 and 30. ry, 1102. 
The persons appointed must give their who ‘time ‘to 0 the service 
of the Council, each appointment to be subject to ag by-laws an! 
regulations of ‘the Council in force from time to tim: es 
_ Applications. in candidates’ own oo 3 pl forms acl 
btained from Mr. FRANK SUMNER, Borou; gineer, Coun 





OF 


licants having previous 
raicipal Office. Salary, 22, 25. 








ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—A CERTIFICATED INSPECTOR and ASSOCIATE 
SANITARY INSTITUTE oe Candidates for the above 
a by Corresponden No books required. Success 
aranteed. MODEL BOLUTIONS, Tilustrated. a 








Questions for 1901.—List, p LMES, 
No, 27, High-street, Romford. (State Paper.) 





Offices, Maxey-road, Piumstead, to be sent, Teun: with copies of 
not more than three recent t onials, to me at the Town oe 
Woolwich, not later than first pest on FRIDAY, 29th yovee 
BER, 1901. in envelope endorsed “ Assistant” or ‘ Clerk,” a8 
case May be. 
By order, 
ARTHUR B. sarees, 
wn Clerk. 

Town 1, Woolwich, 

‘ovember 18th, 1901. 
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